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Library Opportunities* 
John Cotton Dana, librarian, Newark, N. J. 


Free public libraries are a natural prod- 
uct of ourtimes. Librarians have done 
much for libraries. Circumstances have 
done much more. Man has in recent 
years gained great mastery over nature. 
All men now find life easier; many now 
command leisure. Man has learned that 
wise conduct comes only from knowl- 
edge and good habits; and has found it 
profitable to cultivate good habits and to 
make knowledge easily accessible. He 
has learned that only where the people 


rule is progress sure and happiness secure.. 


He has widened his sympathy and takes 
pleasure in helping his fellows to get 
knowledge, skill, wisdom, and pleasure. 
He has increased his productive power 
until surplus wealth is abundant. He 
has learned to write more books, and on 
the utilitarian side at least, better books. 
And he has learned how to multiply 
these new books and the old ones as 
well—with astonishing cheapness. 

Given these conditions, and free pub- 
lic libraries result. 

On our part, we of the library world 
have, especially since 1876, developed 
the art of caring for books, and have 
delighted in the discipline of line and 
rule. At the same time the general de- 
sire for libraries—stimulated and aided 
somewhat, so we hope, by our own 
efforts—has expressed itself in build- 
ings which are, as you may select them, 
monuments of ignorance or of wisdom, 
of egotism or of unselfishness, of proper 
civic pride or political sin. 





“*Read before the Iowa Library association, Oct. 6, 1902. 
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We see ourselves now, putting ques- 
tions of enumeration, tabulation, and in- 


_stallation into their proper and sub- 


ordinate places, and facing the broader 
questions of how to discriminate among 
books, how to help people to enjoy books, 
and how to find the library’s proper place 
in the community. 

I am not trying to give you final an- 
swers to these greater questions. I wish 
to suggest briefly some of the things 
that we cantry. It is only by making 
trial of these things and of others not 
yet even thought of—that we can prop- 
erly orient ourselves, can discover the 
possibilities of libraries and their proper 
functions. 

I must be brief, and so must seem 
dogmatic. There is not time for dis- 
cussion, only for plain statement. 

Sti ive for greater simplicity and econ- 
omy. An invoice which calls for 14 
carefully written items for every book 
entered; a booklist which, where dupli- 
cated for staff and readers, calls for 18 
items for every book—these are too 
cumbersome and expensive. Labels, 
plates, pockets, marks, and numbers on 
the books themselves—their name is 
legion, and many of them are needless. 
Even the labels can be omitted on most 
of the most-used books and on many of 
the others. The detail-of the registra- 
tion of borrowers and of the processes 
of lending have been grown beyond rea- 
son—as did the other details I have men- 
tioned—during our period of precision 
and tabulation. It istimeto prune them. 

In your relations with the public, keep 
in mind expansion, efficiency, and liber- 
ality. Libraries were once only for stu- 
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dents, and we have grown up in the 
shadow of the old thought. It is the 
common impression that only readers 
are proper library users. In fact, the 
library is forall the world, and for all 
the world as it is. Most men work; do 
things. Theycan not be readers of books, 
but they can use books. The use of 
books—the brief, practical use of books 
in libraries by non-readers from every 
walk in life—will increase beyond our 
wildest dreams in the next 25 years. 


‘We should be preparing ourselves and 


our libraries for this development, and 
should assist it. 

The business man does not come to 
the library. We can take itto him. Why 
not open shelves of books, with simple 
methods of lending, at central business 
points in our communities? We need 
large and beautiful library buildings for 
many reasons. But few of our books 
should be found in them. A library is 
most at home when most abroad. 

Are you satisfied with the use the 
mechanic and artisan make of your 
library? Then you are content with 
little. They do not yet feel that the 
library is theirs. True, the present gen- 
eration of them has not learned to use 
books. But there is a touch of hospi- 
tality, a bitof adaptation, which libraries 
should have, and have not, which will 
lead many of these workers to share in 
the pleasures a library can give. Try 
more advertising, less rule; more flexi- 
bility, less convention; less of the aca- 
demic and more of the democratic. 
There are several good things in the 
well-conducted saloon; there are several 
weak points in the well-conducted li- 
brary. Bear those facts in mind. You 
buy ten copies of the last novel, and the 
publisher advertises it foryou. Try ten 
copies of a good book on civic improve- 
ment or on American politics—and ad- 
vertise it yourself. It is curious to note 
how the fiction habit creeps into our 
order lists. We hesitate over one copy 
of a good book on household economics 
and rush to order ten of the latest thing 
on broken hearth stones. The readers 
of the latter are importunate; the users 


of the former are silent; but they wish 
to be found. 

A correspondence school in this coun- 
try has found 550,000 persons willing to 
use good books and to pay well for the 
privilege. We can not adopt all the 
schools’ methods; but we can find many 
a broad hint in them. From schools, 
colleges, and universities we can get ad- 
vice, assistance, and prestige which, with 
some disregard of such precedents as 
our out-of-date old ironclad ‘‘one-book- 
14-days” rule, and with more apprecia- 
tion of the fact that while a book may 
begin and end its days on a library shelf, 
it should not live there, will help us to 
be of help to many times 550,000 crafts- 
men. 

Something is to be said of the mer- 
chants and their employes. Some of the 
former and not many of the latter come 
to us yet. Partly, we must believe, be- 
cause of a too trivial and complex in- 
ternal economy; partly because we do 
not get the proper material and rightly 
advertise it. A purely commercial li- 
brary lends books in Cleveland which 
are returnable in Omaha. Is that impos- 
sible for us? And if so, is it impossible 
for substantial reasons or because of the 
bonds of routine? 

Every town, one may almost say, no 
matter how small, needs an art collec- 
tion, a local natural history museum, a 
local improvement society, a lyceum or 
debating society, a music club and other 
like institutions. I say every commun- 
ity needs these. I mean, that the work 
of establishing and fostering things like 
these is interesting, stimulating, cheer- 
ing, and helpful. It is not the having 
them but the getting them that is so 
well worth while. Fortunate the library 
which has the room, the energy, the 
ideas, and the means to do a little to- 
ward the acquisition by its constituents 
of these good things. The library has 
for its birthright the privilege of acting 
as foster-mother to those artistic, com- 
mercial, historical, and literary associa- 
tions which can do so much to set free 
the codperative spirit, the spirit of mu- 
tual helpfulness, the spirit of organiza- 
tion, in a word the spirit of civilization. 
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I have spoken of the possibilities of 
greater efficiency by changes in our 
routine—a routine far too young to have 
any of the sanctity of age; and old 
enough to have made plain some of its 
weaknesses; and of some of the things 
our employers are waiting for us to do 
with their books and their buildings, in 
our positions as stimulators of interest 
and promoters of happiness. Let me 
speak for a moment of our relations to 
one another. 

There are now in this country more 
than 6500 libraries, public, college, and 
subscription, of more than 1000v. each. 
These contain a total of 55,000,000v. 
They spend for books each year more 
than $3,000,000. The persons engaged 
in library work properly so called in 
these libraries, and supporting them- 
selves by it, now number more than 
12,500. 

Here then is a group of 12,500 per- 
sons, all engaged in the same semi-lit- 
erary, semi-educational occupation; an 


occupation which calls for considerable 
knowledge and no small degree of wis- 
dom. Within such a group one would 
naturally look for much codperation 
along literary and especially along book- 
ish lines; and one finds very little. 

The chief object of a library associa- 


tion is not to hold meetings. Its chief 
object is to promote mutual acquaint- 
ance, knowledge of our respective abil- 
ities and to increase our skill in work- 
ing together; to teach, that is, the art of 
coéperation; to promote, that is, social 
efficiency. An association which relies 
on its secretary or executive committee 
to arrange a program and to put through 
one or two meetings a year, no matter 
how successful these meetings may be, 
is only touching the outskirts of its 
proper field. It should, as soon as or- 
ganized, take up some definite piece of 
work, better, more than one, along such 
lines as those I have already mentioned; 
appoint small, carefully selected com- 
mittees, supply the committees with such 
funds as it can, and stand ready to help 
them. The committees should appor- 
tion their task among the members of 


the association, and set towork. Under 
such a program the correspondence be- 
tween the librarians of a given associa- 
tion will be continuous through the year. 
Acquaintance will broaden; skill in co- 
operative work will increase; interest 
will deepen; the association’s influence 
will be continuous; the membership will 
increase—and something will be done. 
Again you will say, much of this sort of 
thing we already do; and again I reply 
that you do too little and show small re- 
sults. Wecan take our best lesson from 
our own bad example. Look at. the 
American Library association. In the 
28 years of its existence it has enrolled 
only 2800 members, and it has now on 
its rolls only 1000 of the 12,500 persons 
in this country who are making a living 
by working in libraries. The member- 
ship today should be not less than 3000. 
The proceedings of the annual meetings 
should go into every library in the coun- 
try. The work of the association in 
some of its codperative lines should call 
for and get assistance from at least 500 
librarians instead of from a few dozens. 
I have heard it said that the A. L. A. is 
large enough already; that the meetings 
are cumbersome; that the elect and the 
select can get little from them. Those 
who say such things confuse talk and 
results; meetings and organizations; sta- 
tistics and work done; confabulation and 
accomplishment; and congratulations 
and good cause therefor. Every name 
added to the A. L. A. list means one 
more person more interested in her pro- 
fession, more ready to take a broader 
view of it, more likely to do work for it 
outside the red-tape barrier of her own 
delivery desk. We need. members not 
for the sake of the A. L. A. but for the 
sake of the members themselves, of the 
profession itself, of the things it is our 
business, profit, and pleasure to do. 
This same line of thought applies to 
every library association. Let it get 
members; make coéperation of the first 
importance; count its meetings as sec- 
ondary; survey its field; find something 
that needs doing and proceed to do it. 








The Child’s First Books 
Edith Guerrier, assist’t, Boston public library 


If it were practicable to consider from 
the beginning the thing read, of like im- 
port with the act of reading it, the child’s 
first books would be less a problem than 
at present. 

Though the reading habit when 
thoughtfully established is one of the 
greatest aids in the acquirement of all 
that is beautiful and true in life, its first 


guidance is to a‘large extent so one- 


sided as to lack that unity of purpose 
apparent in the direction of other path- 
ways of habit. 

Even in so prosaic a study as arith- 
metic, after the symbols of figures have 
been learned, their first combinations 
demonstrate not nearly the power of 
recognizing a four or a five, but the 
power of combining them for the defi- 
nite purpose of producing the unit nine, 
a step not only complete in itself but 
contributive to all following steps in 
the pathway of the science of mathe- 
matics. But the arithmetic is not put 
into the child’s hands till he has seen 
how numbers are used, for in the kin- 
dergarten he has formed symmetrical 
designs with blocks and has woven pat- 
terns of one white strip and one black 
and of two red and two green strips. A 
practical need for the arithmetic lesson 
has been previously demonstrated, and 
the power to calculate becomes from 
the first step in its acquirement, a use- 
ful factor in play and work. 

In sloyd, the first whittling not only 
gives facility in handling a knife, but 
teaches how to produce the pointed 
tool which aids a workman in every 
branch of manual art from beginning to 
end. But the knife is not given till the 
hand is strong enough to guide it pur- 
posefully. 

The first words spoken are the sym- 
bols' of a dawning intelligence. The 
act of speaking in a normal child is not 
separated from the thought behind the 
spoken word. The first words read— 
quoting from authorized books of read- 
ing are “see,” “mamma,” “see baby,” 
“see mamma,” “This is Kate,” “Kate can 
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read,” “A dog,” “This is Ben,” “A cow,” 
“This is Fan,” etc. 

The act of reading is emphasized, the 
child is permitted to perform a non- 
significant act and therefore his atten- 
tion is riveted solely on the perfor- ° 
mance. Thenceforth the tasks of Her- 
cules were as naught compared to the 
task of guiding his understanding to the 
real reason for the act. 

If before placing a book in his hand 
the teacher had taught him by means 
of the blackboard enough symbols for 
the expression of a thoughtful sentence, 
and if his first usé of a book had been 
merely to recognize the symbols in so 
simple a sentence as “The child who 
speaks untruth will not be trusted,” and 
if every following combination of sym- 
bols were thoughtful expressions, the 
book would at once be known as a 
thought-giving thing and not merely as 
an instrument furnishing means for 
gymnastics of the mouth. 

Serious consideration should be given 
to the thoughts contained in these first 
books. As the first spoken words are 
expressive of material need and as that 
remains their prime use, might not the 
first book read give expression to those 
moral and spiritual needs which caused 
the first real books to be, and which still 
give rise to all in literature that is most 
enduring and worth while? 

In seeking for thoughts in form 
adapted to the child’s comprehension, 
one consults those natural instincts the 
right indulgence of which gives to the 
child greatest pleasure, and the first of 
these is the instinct of play, the virtue 
of which, rediscovered by modern phil- 
osophers, was recognized more than two 
thousand years ago by the stern old He- 
brew prophets, who, in assigning most 
precious privileges to inhabitants of 
their wonderful city, said of the sucking 
child that he should “play on the hole 
of the asp” and of older children that 
the city should be “full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof.” 

Play being an imitation of what to the 
child is real, is essentially dramatic; it 
is inspired by that part of him which is 
most apparently real—the senses. 
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All these instincts seem best minis- 
tered to by the fable, one of the oldest 
known torms of literature. Wisdom in 
the guise of play, an imitation by pur- 
poseful acts of virtues and vices. Such 
a profound play that it was the diversion 
of Socrates in prison to convert A‘sop’s 
Fables into verse. Such a simple play 
that if in the mind of the child the act 
of reading has been at all united with 
the thought behind the act, he turns to 
this delightful sort of tale by instinct, 
and by instinct he is led to reason. 

He has read for himself that ‘The un- 
truthful child will not be trusted,” and 
if at the time his teacher has read to 
him some such fable as that of the boy 
who pretended so many times that the 
wolf was eating his sheep that when the 
wolf really did come, those to whom 
the boy cried refused to believe him— 
he soon reads it and others of its kind 
with joy and understanding. 

The first element in the foundation of 
his love for literature is then a sound 
one, for to be a fable worthy the name, 
a piece must have all the elements nec- 
essary to the highest order of composi- 
tion. 

Marmotel, in writing about La Fon- 
taine, gives as follows his idea of the 
successful fable writer: La Fontaine 
has not simply heard what he relates, he 
has seen it, he expects to see it again. 
He is not a poet who imagines. He is 
not a story teller who deals in pleasan- 
try. He is a witness present at the act 
and who can render you present there 
yourself. His erudition, his eloquence, 
his philosophy, his politics, all he pos- 
sesses of imagination, of memory, of 
sentiment, he sets them all at work with 
the best faith in the world to persuade 
you; and it is this air of good faith, it is 
the seriousness with which he mingles 
the greatest things with the smallest 
things; it is the importance which he at- 
taches to the efforts of children; it is 
the interest which he takes in a rabbit 
or a weazel, which so tempts one to ex- 
claim every instant, “O the good man!” 

The fable having shown to the child 
the right form of literature, he will nat- 
urally be guided in the longer tales he 


chooses to those which have truth as a 
basis. 

With regard to these later tales, one 
of our own writers says: Of all the 
healthy, happy, right instincts in our 
children, which it should be the joy of 
all right and healthy parents and teach- 
ers to gratify when possible, the love of 
wonderland is one of the most innocent, 
and perhaps in its way one of the most 
inevitable. We may give place to it 
heartily, and with a certain respect, 
which perhaps we do not always culti- 
vate toward illusions that we have our- 
selves outgrown. It is as useful as 
skates or dolls or kites or bob-sleds; and 
as worthy of personal regard or atten- 
tion. It has as true aplace in the edu- 
cation of our children as the multipli- 
cation table or the map of Europe. 

There is still another reason why the 
true old myths and folk-tales should 
have place in childhood.. Progress and 
evolution are modern watchwords. The 
wisdom of the Ancients forms the fairy 
tales of the present, but to understand 
things as they are, we must understand 
things as they were. 

The past must be the possession of 
the young that maturity may have that 
knowledge for the work of the present, 
and those who place on the child’s first 
book shelf Little science readers, 
Geographies in words of one syllable 
and Babes’ books of health instead of 
his rightful possession of fables and 
folklore, should carefully keep from him 
the greatest of English poets lest some- 
time he read for himself and haply, un- 
derstand— : 
Mother Age—for mine! know not— help me as 

when life begun, 
Rift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the 
lightnings, weigh the sun. 
O, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath 
not set. 
Ancient founts of inspiration well thro’ all my 
: fancy yet. 

[ Miss Guerrier is the author of the 
delightful story for children, Wander- 
folk in wonderland, illustrated by Edith 
Brown, published by Small, Maynard & 
Co., price $1.50. Ed.] 
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Health in Library Work 
H. S. Thorne, M. D., Ft Hamilton, N. Y. 


Health may be maintained in library 
work as in any other work by right man- 
agement; and, conversely, it can be in- 
jured or destroyed by wrong manage- 
ment. As you see libraries managed 
generally at the present time, they pro- 
mote ill health because they promote 
indigestion—good digestion being the 
corner-stone of good health. Indiges- 
_ tion is caused by improper food, improp- 
erly taken and by nervous strain—the 
mind working while the food is taken 
and during the digestive process. 

Librarians generally .work continu- 
ously seven and one-half or eight hours. 
Some time during this seven and one- 
half or eight hours they take a meal or 
lunch—still on duty. This lunch is 
taken at no special time but awaits a 
convenient season, then taken in a hurry 
and work resumed. This lunch is a cold 
lunch, indigestible in itself and more in- 
digestible in the way it is taken, and the 
consequence is inevitable—indigestion. 
The continued work and consequent 
nerve strain increases the indigestion, 
and when at last the day’s work is over 
the stomach is in no condition for an- 
other meal and “there you are” right in 
the best set of conditions to promote 
ill health and nervous exhaustion. 

In almost all avocations of life—ex- 
cept libraries—the worker, be he the 
president of a bank, the school teacher 
or the worker in the mine, has an hour 
off for rest, for lunch, for digestion. 
The hour over, work is. resumed with 
new vigor. Notsoin library work; it is 
“plod on” the whole eight hours and no 
rest—no set time for lunch,’ and no 
chance for the digestive organs to do 
their work. 

A proper arrangement of the library 
day would provide for these necessary 
conditions for the preservation of health. 

It might be arranged as follows: the 
day consisting of seven and one-half 
hours. Nine o’clock to twelve, one 
hour off for lunch and rest, one o’clock 
until five-thirty. Or, for afternoon 
workers, twelve-thirty until six. One 





hour off. Seven until nine. With that ar- 
rangement there will be much less com- 
plaint of indigestion and of “nerves,” 

Other conditions necessary to look 
after to promote health are ventilation, 
light, and provision against dust. Un- 
less the library rooms are properly ven- 
tilated good health can not be expected 
in those who work in them. All library 
rooms should be ventilated with all 
windows open for an hour before the li- 
brary day begins, and through the day 
there should be ventilation going on in 
some way. The fetid breath, and foul 
odors that come from the clothing of 
hundreds of patrons are not conducive 
to health. Bad light, too, produces eye 
strain, and eye strain is nerve strain and 
nerve strain ends in “nerves.” 

Books aregreat gatherers ofdust. As 
they are handled all day long, opened 
and closed continuously, the dust flies 
from them and the air of the room is 
filled with dust. Thisis injurious to the 
eyes and lungs. The remedy is to keep 
the books free of dust. The janitress, 
during the hour when the windows are 
open every morning for ventilation, 
should thoroughly dust a part of the li- 
brary, enough so that she goes over the 
whole at least once a week. A good 
housewife keeps her house free of dust, 
going over it often enough to keep it free. 
If this is important inafamily howmuch 
more so in a room used by thousands of 
people in a week? 

These few hints will indicate how 
good health may be maintained in li- 
brary work. There are other considera- 
tions, but these are the most important 
and it only requires proper housekeep- 
ing arrangements to carry them out. 


Incorrect Report 


The report that the Free public li- 
brary, New Haven, Conn., had an offer 
of $300,000 from Mr Carnegie is with- 
out foundation. It is not known how 
the report came to be published in the 
local newspaper. 

W. K. Stetson, Lib’n. 

Free public library, New Haven, 
Conn., Dec. 3, 1903. 











Condition of Libraries in Virginia 
By Mrs Mary Boggs East, Champaign, III. 


Reports are being given constantly of 
the founding and growth of libraries in 
the north and west, but how seldom is 
anything heard of libraries in the south. 
Everyone would be just as interested in 
the library conditions in this section as 
he is now in many others, if something 
were only told him about them. It is 
acknowledged that the south is far be- 
hind the north and west in the library 
movement; and with the acknowledg- 
ment, everyone seems to rest as if the 
condition were unavoidable. But few 
realize and know exactly what these 
conditions are 

Do many realize that there is no state 
behind Virginia in the library move- 
ment? On first thought, one would im- 
agine that one of the oldest states in 
the Union, with its early culture and 
universities, eminently the University 


of Virginia, would be rich in libraries, 


’ but in truth, although there are a few 
fine old collections, there are remark- 
ably few libraries of general literature 
for the public. 

In considering the condition of libra- 
ries in Virginia, all kinds of libraries 
were investigated. Since the number 
of school libraries was so small and of 
such little worth, they were not given a 
place in the discussion. The provision 
of libraries of general literature for the 
public is more exactly the subject un- 
der consideration. With this in view, no 
collection of books was considered too 
small to be noted, whether free or sub- 
scription libraries, whether permanent 
or traveling libraries. 

In the last constitution of Virginia, 
that adopted by the convention of 1901-2, 
there is not only no appropriation made 
for libraries but no provision made for 
their establishment. The word library 
does not appear except in connection 


with the State library, and then only in’ 


regard to the appointment of officers 
therefor. The section on education is 
devoted to schools and colleges; libra- 
ries are not considered as being a part 
of education. 
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In the whole state of Virginia, only 
one library, i.e. Carnegie public library 
in Norfolk, is supported by taxation. 
Of the 59 towns of over 500 inhabit- 
ants remaining of those that replied to 
letters of inquiry sent them, there are 
only 18 with any interest whatever for 
the general reader. Of these, only 10 
are free to the public, the other eight 
being subscription. The United States 
Bureau of education in its report for 
1899-1900 on Public, society, and school 
libraries, gives a list of 63 libraries in 
the state of over 1000v. All but two of 
these belong to some institution, and 
all but seven are specialized, i. e. school, 
law or scientific. These are usually not 
open to the public, and consequently 
mean little or nothing to the people at 
large. There are, then, of all the cities 
and towns of over 500 inhabitants, but 
19 with any provision whatever for the 
general reader, in only 10 of which the 
libraries are free. 

Excluding the Carnegie public library 
at Norfolk, most of these Ig libraries 
are not libraries in the usual sense of 
the word but mere collections of books. 
These range from 75 to 1000v. with the 
exception of the Young men’s christian 
association library at Clifton Forge, of 
3078v. The collections are so small 
that they are unable to supply the pub- 
lic. The library at Big Stone Gap con- 
sists of 550v.; Big Stone Gap with 1617 
inhabitants. In Danville, between 500 
and 600v. try to satisfy 16,520 people. 
In Marichester there are 9715 inhabit- 
ants and go books inthe library. These 
libraries too, are not started and sup- 
ported by the town authorities, but us- 
ually are started and supported by 
women’s clubs. The Daughters of the 
American revolution in Orange erected 
a little shingled building and collected 
from 500 to 600v. The women’s clubs in 
Bedford City, in 1900, started a library 
of 1000v. and supported it by subscrip- 
tions. In fact of these 18 libraries, ex- 
cluding the Norfolk public library again, 
the Y.M.C.A. libraries at Newport News 
and Clifton Forge are the only ones large 
enough to be called libraries. 

Among those towns which have no 
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books for the use of the public, not even 
small collections like those in Orange 
and Bedford City, are cities as large as 
Lynchburg of I9,70ginhabitants; Peters- 
burg of 21,810, and Portsmouth of 17,427 
inhabitants. The only provision in 
Portsmouth, as in three other cities, is a 
branch of the Booklover’s library, but 
this is a commercial traveling library 
scheme to which individuals subscribe 
at the rate of $5 to $50 a year. This is 
not a provision for the public, as the 
poor can not afford to belong, and it is 
not to be considered here. As a rule, 
the cities in the eastern and southern 
part of the state, even the large, old 
towns and cities, seem to have even less 
facilities for reading than the smaller 
western towns. 

Yet in the southern part circulate the 
two traveling libraries of the state. 
Hampton normal and agricultural insti- 
tute sends out 21 traveling libraries to 
colored public schools where graduates 
of the institute are teaching. These li- 
braries have circulated in Elizabeth City, 
Gloucester, Norfolk, and Cumberland 
counties, and one library in Prince Ed- 
ward county. These libraries are for 
colored public schools, however, and not 
for the general public. 

The Seaboard airline railroad sends 
out traveling libraries to towns along its 
line. But there are only 22 towns in 
Virginia (only four of which are in the 
census as over 500 inhabitants) that are 
on this line and consequently entitled 
to these libraries. Only six of these 
22 towns have received these libraries. 
Since this railroad passes through only 
the southeastern corner of the state, it 
can not supply the whole state. 

These conditions appear even worse 
when the distribution of the population 
is considered. Seventy-six and four- 
tenths per cent of the population is ru- 
ral; 23.5 per cent is urban. Of that 23.5 
per cent, 22.4 per cent of the population 
live in towns of over 500 inhabitants. 

This means that 77.5 per cent of the 

opulation are not provided with books 
in the slightest way, since there are no 
libraries of any kind in the country or in 
towns of lessthan 5ooinhabitants. There 


is left only 22.4 per cent to be consid- 
ered. Of this 22.4 per cent, only the 
people living in 18 cities and towns (i.e. 
only 7.4 per cent of the whole popula- 
tion), are provided with even the small- 
est libraries. 

When the kind of population, namely 
the variety of classes is considered, the 
destitution is even worse. About one- 
third of the population is negro; the 
other two-thirds are white people of all 
classes and occupations. Many in the 
northern and eastern parts of the state 
are of the wealthier class and live on 
their old estates, doing little else than 
managing a farm, planting tobacco or 
raising corn. In the small eastern towns 
many keep small stores; in the seaport 
towns most of the people are engaged 
in shipping. In the west and among 
the mountains, mining, lumbering, and 
manufacturing are the chief occupations. 
Sometimes in the same county, three or 
four of these industries are carried on 
to a large extent. 

Which of these classes are provided 
with libraries? The negroes are usually 
excluded, except in Hampton institute. 
Often they have expressed no desire 
to read, but ought they not to be taught 
to care for books? They are one-third 
of the entire population. The wealthier 
classes generally own small libraries of 
their own, but these are seldom alive 
and growing. This is the class that 
subscribe to the Booklover’s library. 
But the large mass of the people, the 
industrious men of the state, the miners, 
manufacturers, lumbermen and farmers, 
unless they are fortunate enough to live 
in one of those 18 towns, have no books. 
In Halifax county, writes a resident, 
The farmers would read if they could 
procure the books; but they can not. 

It isthe lower and middle classes, those 
that most need books to brighten and 
enrich their lives, that are destitute of 
libraries. 

The distribution and variety of classes 
in the population determine the kind of 
library necessary to benefit the people. 
The largest part of the people, those 
who live in the country, could be reached 
only by the traveling library. The many 
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small towns which could not afford to 
establish libraries of their own, could be 
reached by the traveling library. Even 
those towns which have small libraries 
could get traveling libraries to bring 
them freshness and life and variety. In 
the larger towns where there has been 
no thought of a library, the traveling li- 
brary would serve as a nucleus and insti- 
gator to build up a strong local library. 

How to start such a system-of libra- 
ries for the state of Virginia is the ques- 
tion; where to find the books:and the 
organization to take charge of them. 

In many states the women’s clubs 
have not only collected the books for 
traveling libraries but have taken charge 
of them. In Virginia, there is no state 
federation of women’s clubs. There 
are women’s clubs in some towns, but 
these have no connection with each 
other. The Daughters of the American 
revolution is the strongest association 
of the kind in the state, but they are 
not closely enough organized, and are 
not scattered far enough through the 
state to take charge of a system of trav- 
eling libraries. f 

An organization that is to take charge 
of such a system should first of all be 
centralized in order that all forces work 
toward one end, to reach all parts of the 
state equally and effectually. Secondly, 
in order that the organization can be 
able to meet the varied needs of the 
different parts of the state, the mem- 
bers of that organization must come 
from all parts of the state. 

These requirements are met in the 
Virginia State teachers’ association. 
This association was reorganized in 1901 
for more effectual work, uniting the Ed- 
ucation association of Virginia and the 
Virginia Teachers’ association, and held 
its first annual convention in 1902. Its 
object is to bring together the teachers 
from all over the state in order to do 
better work in the schools and in other 
educational lines. The association will 
be closely organized, centered in Salem, 
Roanoke county, and thoroughly rep- 
resentative of the whole state. 

“The association shall consist of a 
state orgenization, and of county and 


city or other local organizations aux- 
iliary to the state organization.” So 
it is stated in the second annual bulletin 
of the association. Since its members 
are teachers, they will come in close 
contact with the children from all parts 
of the state, and consequently each 
teacher will learn through the children 
and from living in the community, the 
intellectual needs of her district. This 
association is eminently fitted, then, to 
take charge of the distribution of trav- 
eling libraries successfully, and I am 
glad to say, that it has cheerfully prom- 
ised to take charge of such a system. 

Who is to furnish the libraries them- 
selves? The state legislature might be 
asked for an appropriation, as has been 
done in other states; but legislatures are 
hard to move until the agitation is so 
strong that something has been done 
by residents in the state themselves. 
Some unofficial body, some association 
strong in numbers and enthusiasm for 
the work, must procure the books. Such 
an association is the Daughters of the 
American revolution in Virginia. 

What is the feeling in the state re- 
garding libraries? Do the people wish 
them; and has any movement been 
made in that direction? Of the 19 towns 
which have libraries, nine have been 
started since 1900. These are nuclei for 
future growth. Many towns that have 
no libraries are very much interested. 
In Petersburg, a women’s club has col- 
lected 75v. for a traveling library to be 
circulated in the southeastern part of the 
state. This is about to be sent out. 
People from all over the state, superin- 
tendents of schools, Daughters of the 
American revolution, and sometimes 
librarians, have expressed the need and 
desire for libraries. From Cumberland, 
Cumberland county, we hear that‘‘Libra- 
ries are needed”; from Norwood, Nel- 
son county, that “Small public libraries 
are greatly needed and would be highly 
appreciated by nearly all classes.” The 
superintendent of public schools in On- 
ancock, Accomac county, writes, ““No- 
school, college or general library. I 
would like to establish a public library 
here. Can you tell me how?” 
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Work with Schools and Students 

The Free public library of Newark, 
N. J., has sent a notice to the teachers 
of that city, explaining the enlargement 
of the student privileges at the library, 
and requesting codperation in making 
the library useful to the school people. 

The substance of the notice is worthy 
of thought on the part of librarians and 
teachers and is as follows: 

Books for students 

More than one book to one person at the same time 

For six months the library has been 
lending several books at a time to the 
same person, to be kept for longer than 
two weeks, if not needed at the library. 
This custom has given great satisfaction, 
has been enjoyed by many and criticized 
by none. A similar method of lending 
more than one book to a person is now 
to be permanently. adopted. It will be 
called the ‘‘Student’s books” plan. It 
will not affect the second or non-fiction 
card system, long in successful opera- 
tion. In it will be merged the ‘‘Teach- 
er’s card” which allows six books at a 
time for one month with no renewal. 
Any person can, under the new scheme, 
borrow as many books as he may need, 
for any reasonable purpose (fiction of 
the past 12 months excepted), for as 
long as needed. These Student’s books 
may be renewed at the end of three 
weeks, and at the end of every four 
weeks thereafter, by coming in person 
with the books. In fairness to all, the 
proviso is made that these books may 
be sent for at any time after three weeks, 
if a request is left for them by some 
other borrower; and that any or all 
books are to be returned within 48 hours 
after receiving a request from the libra- 
rian. After that time 2 cents a day will 
be charged for each book. 

That the library may be informed as 
o the interests and desires of its bor- 
rowers, and so be equipped to meet 
their needs, request blanks, for future 
purchase, have been placed near the 
delivery desk, with a pencil attached. 

Notification of the purchase of rec- 
ommended books is always sent to the 
one requesting it, and the books re- 
served 48 hours. 
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Printed Cards for Engler und Prantl 
Die naturlichen pflanzenfamilien 


J.C Bay, an assistant in the catalog 
division of the Library of congress, who 
is specially interested in botany, has pre- 
pared analytical entries for all the arti- 
cles in the above work. While the Li- 
brary of congress does not ordinarily 
print cards for the analyticals in collec- 
tions of this character, it was deemed 
advisable in the present instance to do 
so. Mr Bay has devoted considerable 
of his own time to the work, having 
secured through correspondence much 
biographical and bibliographical infor- 
mation not ordinarily accessible, which 
was thought to be of sufficient interest 
to other libraries to warrant printing. 

There are altogether 460 titles with 
478 added entries (subjects and other 
authors). A total of 938 analytical cards 
will therefore be required to completely 
cover the work. The cost is estimated 
to be $6.98 for a complete set of 938 
cards, i. e. $4.60 for one copy of every 
title, $2.38 for the 478 additional copies. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Catalog Division. 

The following is a reproduction of one 

of the printed cards: 


Prantl, Ktarl Anton Eugen) 1849-1893. 


Myristicaceae, von K. Prantl. Mit 7 
einzelbildern in 1 fig. (/x Die natiir- 
lichen pflanzenfamilien, begr. von A. 
Engler und K. Prantl. Leipzig, 1887— 
25c™. mr. teil, 2. abt. (1891) p. 40-42) 

Published January 17, 1888. 

Supplement, by O. Warburg, in Nachtrage 
z. I1.-IV. t., 1897, p. 161-167. 

Belongs to [haupt] abt. 1v, Embryophyta sip- 
honogama. 

Subject entries: Myristicaceae. 


Added entries: Warburg, Otto, 1859- 
3-80175 


Library of Congress, no. QK97. E6 

The Worcester public library has also 
a finding list of books in modern for- 
eign languages,which circulate from that 
library. The list includes all classes and 
many text-books in the following lan- 
guages: French, German, Scandinavian, 
Finnish, Italian, Spanish, Armenian, 
Japanese, Lithuanian, and Hebrew. 
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The Net Price System Under Con- 
sideration 


The committee of the American Li- 
brary association on relations with the 
book trade has now been completed and 
consists of Arthur E. Bostwick, chair- 
man, John C. Dana, and Dr Bernard C. 
Steiner. 

The resolution constituting the com- 
mittee directs it tosecure and commun- 
icate to librarians from time to time in- 
formation relating to the limitations of 
discount on books purchased by libra- 
ries; and to advise them in regard to 
any feasible measures for avoiding the 
hardships of the net price system. In 
accordance with these instructions the 
committee is preparing to publish such 
information through the columns of the 
Library journal and Pusic LIBRARIES, 
and is also preparing a mailing list, of 
about one thousand names, of libraries 
that can not be reached through these 
publications. 

The committee intends in the first 
_— to secure accurate data if possi- 

le regarding the actual increase of 
book prices to libraries under the net 
price system, and the secretary of the 
Booksellers’ association has promised 
his codperation in this work. The com- 
mittee is also preparing to give informa- 
tion to librarians regarding easy meth- 
ods of importation and of special cases 
where purchases abroad may result in 
saving to libraries. If there seems to 
be any practicable method by which li- 
braries may secure better discounts di- 
rectly, such as by business combination 
or engaging directly in the book busi- 
ness themselves, the committee will in- 
vestigate details and report results as 
soon as possible. 


The Ford Bibliography 


The new library school at the Western 
Reserve university next year will have 
a treasure in the Ford bibliography 
which the dean of the school, W. H. 
Brett, has been able to secure for it. 

The collection numbers some 450 
pieces collected with great care by the 


late Paul Leicester Ford and his father. 
It is probably as complete a bibliogra- 
phy of American bibliography as is in 
the country and is also very strong in 
foreign entries. Among the specially 
rare items are Stevens’ Bibliotheca— 
Americana; Stevens’ Catalog of rare 
books relating to America; Sampson, 
Low & Co’s Guide to American litera- 
ture, 1856; Field’s Indian bibliography, 
Robert Clark & Co's Bibliotheca~Amer- 
icana, 1876, 1878, 1887; Le Clere’s Bib- 
liotheca~American, 1867-1876; London 
Catalog and Index of books, Hodgson, 
1816-1851; London Catalog of books, 
1831-1855; Slater’s Early editions, 1894; 
Collet’s Relics of literature, 1823, and 
Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica. 

The lists include a large number of 
auction catalogs, as well as catalogs of 
noted private libraries. 


Catalog Cards for Maps ~ 
A correction 


The proper spacing was not observed 
in presenting my sample cards for maps 
in the printed Proceedings of the N. A. 
S. L. Will you kindly give space to 
the following samples that the mistake 
may in a measure be rectified? 

Anna G. HusBarD. 


Indiana State library. 


Canada—Canals-—Maps, 1901 


912.71 Canada—Railways and canals, De- 
C’or partment of. 
Maps to accompany Deputy minis- 
ter’s report for 1901. | Scale: various. 
Size: 13 pts. averaging-20 x 9g in. 
Plain. Bound in manila covers. 
Ottawa, Ont. Igol. 


Contents 
1-General map of dominion. 
2-etc. 
Indiana—Maps, 1882 
912.772 Hussey, J. R. 
I ’82 Standard map of the state of Indi- 
s anafrom... officialsurveys. Scale: 1 
in. to 5 mi. Size: 45x 56in. Colored. 
Muslin, dissected to fold. Indpls.1882. 
NOTE. 
Illustrations of state buildings 
and township and range lines 
shown. 
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The year 1903 


The year 1903 in library circles was 
not marked by any unusual step for- 
ward. Several things were recorded 
which in themselves might be set down 
as a loss. But on the whole the work 
is on a broader basis and there has been 
steady growth in the reach and useful- 
ness of library activity. 

The thorough investigation of the 
work in library training and the presen- 
tation of the results in the open meet- 
ings of the A. L. A. was a good thing 
and has already begun to bear fruit 
which will make easier further needed 
ig. bibeneaee 

he extension of the opportunities of 
proper training offered by the new 
school at Simmons college and the pro- 
gressive plans of the Western Reserve 
school are marks of substantial progress 
in the library school idea. 

The adoption of acloser relation with 
the commercial libraries to the conserv- 
ing of library funds was actively pro- 
moted during the year, and its advan- 
tage has already been apparent. 

The stirring of the waters about the 
grounded committees dealing with the 
net price system has at least revealed 


conditionsa little more clearly than they 


were a year ago. 

The taking away of three such per- 
sons as C. A. Cutter, Hannah P. James, 
and M.S. R. James in one year must 
be counted as a distinct loss, and yet 
their lives were so full of deeds of kind- 
ness, of inspiration, of real service, that 
for a long time to come it may be truly 
said of them—their works do follow 
them still. 

The generosity of Mr Carnegie in the 
last few months seems to be at a stand- 


Libraries 


‘ still so far as libraries are concerned; 


and yet this has been a good thing, in 
that those who are to be benefited in the 
future may learn many a useful lesson 
from the experience of those who al- 
ready have been recipients of his bounty. 

The outlook for 1904 promises much 
in the various directions which hold 
their prospects open to the efforts of 
serious workers. The A. L. A. with its 
prospect of permanent headquarters 
and endowment, the international con- 
ference proposed for 1904, bringing the 
best from the other side of the ocean, 
the increased intelligence and system 
in library commission work, the growth 
in efficiency in library institutes, the 
definite problems of the N. A.S. L., and 
the growth of the Library section of the 
N. E. A., all point to important results 
for the future. 

Organization is necessary, but it is 
effective only in proportion to the faith- 
fulness and efficiency of its individual 
parts, and here is where the duty of 
every library worker in relation to the 
whole rests—to do with all our might 
the work that lies nearest at hand, sure 
that its effect will count in the sum to- 
tal of events. 





Library advertising 


In a recent conversation with a busi- 
ness man concerning the library of his 
city, he took from ‘his pocket a small 
card on which were the names of the 
board of trustees, the members of the 
various committees, times of board 
meetings, locations of the main library, 
and its various branches and delivery 
stations, and various statistics as to size, 
cost, circulation, and expenditures. In 
presenting the facts to his hearer, as 
often happens, he became very much 
interested in them himself, remarking 
that he became more impressed with the 
value of the institution each time he 
thought of it. He offered the card to 
the hearer and made a note of the fact 
that he wished a supply for further use. 

The incident would seem to point out 
the value of these cards as a means of 
advertising the library among busy men 
whose interest it is worth while to secure. 
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Building plans are misleading 


Editor of PusLic LIBRARIES: 

A brief trip taken for the purpose of 
looking up recent architectural compe- 
titions touching public libraries has re- 
vealed to me the fact that often the 
plans published in library periodicals, 
as indicating the lines upon which struc- 
tures are supposed to be built, are not at 
all representative of the buildings which 
are really erected. It is too often the 
case that in the first flush of the work the 
plan which has been accepted, either 
through a competition or otherwise, is 
published and then is permitted to pass 
without correction as representing the 
completed building, while as a matter 
of fact in the course of the work the 
plan has been modified so greatly as 
almost to defy identification with the 
original. This it seems to me is an 
abuse that some attempt should be made 
to correct. 

But this looseness in statement of 


_ plans is only one of two errors that are 


found tobe rather common. Frequently 
the sum for which the building is to be 
erected is stated at the outset along 
with the plan outlined and we find upon 
careful inquiry that the building actu- 
ally erected cost a much greater sum— 
perhaps even twice that named—and 
yet the building passes, for all the rec- 
ord shows, as having been built for the 
sum originally stated. 

These two factors making for error 
might not be, and sometimes are not 
discovered until so late that they have 
done much hurt, and when discovered 
they are potent in causing distrust of 
that which is really trustworthy. They 
thus become a source of grave incon- 
venience. 

Since. editors of periodicals can not 
obtain their information at first hand 
but must depend for it upon those en- 
gaged in the work of building these 
structures, it follows that the fault is a 
difficult one to correct; but it seems to 
me that if the extent of the abuse were 
really understood some attempt might 
be made either to have information 
supplied which would not be so abso- 
lutely misleading as is that sometimes 


printed, or else at least it might be at- 
tended to that each prominent case of 
the kind would be corrected byan accu- 
rate statement given at the close of 
building operations. 
Yours very truly, 
ANDERSON H. Hopkins. 


It has been the definite purpose of 
Pustic LiBRARIES to give authentic 
plans and descriptions and no one would 
regret more than we should that any- 
thing presented was not correct and 
therefore not helpful. Plans and de- 
scriptions are given by architects or li- 
brarians and of course one must depend 
on their reliability. 

Mr Hopkins’ point is well taken, and 
we would strongly emphasize that great 
care must be taken to give correct 
statements as to plans so that no one 
may be misled in this day of uncertainty 
of needs, costliness of material and lack 
of reliable sources of help in obtaining 
the best that can be had at a low cost. 





Title page and index 


Providence, R. I., Nov. 16, 1903. 
Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

At the annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island library association, held at Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Nov. 9, 1903, the following 
resolution was offered: 

Resolved, That we express our pro- 


.found regret at the failure of some of 


the publishers of periodicals not only 
to print a title page and an index for 
each volume as completed, but also to 
supply the same with each copy. 

It was the wish of the association that 
the secretary should make the above 
resolution as public as possible. I there- 
fore desire that you publish the resolu- 
tion in Pustic LIBRARIES. 

Yours very respectfully, 
HERBERT OLIN BRIGHAM, 
Secretary Rhode Island Library Asso’n. 

We cheerfully comply with the re- 
quest of Mr Brigham and take the op- 
portunity to say again that the title page 
and index to Pusiic LiprariEs is fur- 
nished with each volume, being inclosed 
in the number of Pusiic LiBRARIES cur- 
rent at the time of its publication. 
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National Library Institute 
Melvil Dewey, director New York State 
library 

After a quarter century of preliminary 
discussion, confined largely to a few who 
project themselves into the future, a 
national A. L. A. headquarters seems at 
last to be nearat hand. Gradually even 
the conservatives realize its importance 
and are hopeful that some will recognize 
its usefulness and provide needed en- 
dowment at an early day. There is 
gratifying agreement among those who 
have been studying the problem. Every 
one recognizes the great part that the 
national library is to play hereafter, and 
that it will be a headquarters for many 
things. But all are equally clear that 
there must be in close codperation with 
it, yet as an independent corporation, 
another center in the metropolis and 
book center of the western world. The 
best name appears to be Institute and 
the location New York as near the rail- 
way centers as practicable, with a cor- 
poration whose five trusteeswill fill their 
ownvacancies. Thetrustees would take 
the place of the endowment trustees 
and would control the funds and have 
general oversight of the whole enterprise. 
The Publishing board, as in the past, 
should confine its activities to that im- 
portant function. 

The Institute must be a center where 
librarians, staff trustees, benefactors, and 
laymen specially interested in libraries 
and home education may turn with con- 
fidence to seek information and advice, 
definite instruction, expert work or as- 
sistance, facilities for buying, selling or 
exchanging, or for distributing books or 
securing gifts and fora social headquar- 
ters for all interested in this broad work. 
The functions of the Institute naturally 
divide into nine groups: 

1 Library and museum. This should be 
the best existing collection on librarian- 
ship, and, like all the other departments, 
would include not only the common con- 
ception of libraries, but museums, study 
clubs, and the various phases of exten- 
sion teaching,so that the Institute would 
represent in its broadest sense what we 
know as home education or all the ac- 


tivities for culture and education which 
a community may need outside the reg- 
ular teaching institutions and which pref- 
erably center in thelibrary. These great 
collections would be fully cataloged, in- 
dexed, and labeled to show source, cost, 
merits, and faults, so as to be in the high- 
est possible degree practically useful. 
They would be supplemented also by 
catalogs or indexes of any publications 
or articles of interest not yet included 
in the Institute collection. 

2 Laboratory or research. With unequaled 
collections as a basis, a staff of compe- 
tent workers should be carrying on in- 
vestigations and experiments in library 
economy and bibliography for the ben- 
efit of libraries at large. These would 
include the preparation of special cat- 
alogs, bibliographies, reading lists, in- 
dexes, printed notes for bulletins, and 
material to be printed on cards or sheets 
ready to be dropt into catalog drawers 
or files, thus making readily available 
the condenst results of the institute lab- 
oratory work. The most important fea- 
ture of all this work would be appraisal 
or evaluation of books exprest in brief 
notes kept under constant revision. 
The A. L. A. catalog would here find 
its home, and the collections would of 
course include the entire series of books 
which by constant additions and with- 
drawals would be a standing object les- 
son to visitors of a model library. 

3 Publication. As in a university, the 
researches of its scholars and faculty 
together advance knowledge, which is of 
little value unless made available by 
systematic publication, so the Institute 
should publish for the benefit of all 
libraries and individuals interested the 
results of its experiments and studies, 
issuing a brief weekly bulletin of notes 
and suggestions which should go out at 
once to be most useful, and a monthly 
for matter grouped together more leis- 
urely where promptness was less essen- 
tial. These would, of course, be the 
official journals by which the whole li- 
brary profession would be reached. It 
would publish reading lists and sylla- 
buses on all important subjects so any 
home studentin Americacould get trust- 
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worthy guidance for his reading orstudy. 
There has been proved to be an almost 
limitless field for this kind of work and 
it could be done vastly better and cheaper 
at a national center than as at present 
by hundreds of scattered institutions 
with inadequate staff and equipment 
and limited experience. 

4 Information bureau. The Institute must 
be the great center where either through 
personal calls, correspondence or printed 
matter any desired facts or advice may 
be had. It would accumulate a great 
equipment of circulars, blanks,and forms 
with which to answer quickly and cheap- 
ly the multitude of questions sure to_be 
sentin oneveryconceivable topic. Each 
library is the target for endless questions 
and the Institute would be raised to the 
second power in having passed on to it 
those questions which the local libraries 
were unable to answer. One would ask 
here also for writers or speakers on li- 
brary and home education topics; where 
to look for inter-library loans, and in 
short, for anything one wanted to know 
in the broad field of modern librarian- 
ship. 

5 Instruction. The Institute should in- 
clude the distinctly national library 
school with full and summer courses, 
and also instruction by correspondence, 
institutes, and addresses. Obviously 
this fifth department Instruction closely 
resembles the fourth, but gives out in- 
formation in the form of systematic 
courses instead of in reply to individual 
questions. 

6 Expert work. The Institute must 
make available to authors, publishers, 
and the general public so far as they 
wish it, skilled services of catalogers, 
indexers, bibliographers, or library or- 
ganizers on the resident staff, so one 
might with confidence turn over any 
such piece of work to the Institute, 
knowing that it would be done well and 
at reasonable cost. 

7 Expert assistants. This has the same 
relation to department 6 that 5 had to 
4. Those wishing not an_ individual 
piece of work, but the services of an 
expert, could go to this employment bu- 
reau, where, without cost to either em- 


ployer or employee, from the whole ex- 
tensive registration could be found the 
man or woman best adapted to any va- 
cant library or home education position. | 
This should include not only directors 
and chief librarians, but assistants of all 
grades, catalogers, indexers, bibliogra- 
phers, extension lecturers, correspond- 
ence teachers, and all workers needed 
in the institutions for which the library 
institute is the national center. 

8 Clearing house for buying, exchange or 
gifts. This would be available not only 
for exchange of duplicates, but as the 
Institute would be sending regular pack- 
ages to individual libraries it would be 
the natural place to which one would 
send books or pamphlets to be given to 
libraries where they would do most 
good, or where they would look to sup- 
py their needs or to find a market for 
ibrary material of which they wish to 
dispose. There is a large field for this 
clearing house without trenching on the 
activities of the regular bookseller or 
subscription agent, and it has more than 
once been suggested in the last few 
years that a central agency of this kind 
would be as useful to the libraries as 
the banks find their clearing house, and 
as various kinds of business find their 
central exchanges. If the development 
of the future is such that the libraries 
clearly need such an exchange, it is 
probable that the few people who lose 
a little business because of the change 
will acquiesce in it as has uniformly 
been the case when other exchanges 
have been started. Every improvement 
involves change, with a likelihood that 
some one somewhere loses a little pat- 
ronage. It would be indeed a narrow 
view of life that would prevent needed 
growth and deny to the many an ob- 
vious advantage in order to conserve 
some minor selfish gain to a very few. 
But this question is not likely to be 
raised at the present time. The clear- 
ing house would have abundant work in 
attending to duplicates, gifts, and ex- 
changes without trenching on the field 
of the library agent. 

9 Library club. There is a clearly felt 
want for a social headquarters for the 
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profession in the metropolis—a meet- 
ing place for associations and commit- 
tees, a home and place of entertainment 
for visiting librarians. The name “Li- 
brarian’s club” suggests many attractive 
possibilities, and if, as is common in 
social clubs, a few rooms were available, 
it would be most attractive to librarians 
visiting the metropolis to make their 
temporary home in New York at the 
national headquarters where they would 
be most likely to meet others engaged 
in similar work with like interest and 
inspired with the same ideals. 

Quite possibly the new Institute may 
have to start with only one or more of 
these departments and grow as means 
are provided, but no careful student of 
the modern library movement can think 
over these nine distinct departments 
without realizing that their establish- 
ment would distinctly mark a new era 
in librarianship. 


A Voice from Syracuse University 


The published A. L. A. and Lake 
Placid reports on library training con- 
tain criticisms on the course in Library 
economy at Syracuse university, in my 
opinion unjust. The Lake Placid confer- 
ence conflicted with college work, and 
no representative of the university was 
present. At the Falls convention the 
general discussion announced in the pro- 
gram was omitted, hence no opportun- 
ity to reply to the committee’s criticisms 
was given. 

As the Lake Placid report is based on 
the A. L. A. report, I first consider the 
latter. The A. L. A. committee, com- 
posed of one representative each from 
six of the nine winter schools or depart- 
ments of library science, makes no un- 
favorable comments on any school rep- 
resented in the committee, but finds 
“certain failures to reach a desirable 
standard” in each of the three non-rep- 
resented schools. 

The inference drawn from the report 
is an utter non sequitur. This implied 


deduction is, that Syracuse university, 
with a low standard of admission, in- 
competent teachers, a pretentious cur- 
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riculum, imperfect facilities, and primi- 
tive methods, attempts to do the work of 
a library school. 

The course was established to give per- 
sons not prepared to enter the school at 
Albany an opportunity to fit for moder- 
ately paid positions, to become librarians 
of small libraries, and subordinate work- 
ers in larger ones. It was designed to 
be a training class amid the culture of 
university life. The requirements for 
admission are in exact accordance with 
this design. Theycould not be altered 
without changing the whole plan and 
scope of the work. Students are not en- 
ticed or misled but are frankly told just 
what the course can do for them with 
their preparation.. They are admitted 
to this, as to other college courses, di- 
rectly from the high school. They must 
either be graduates, or have an equiva- 
lent education determined by examina- 
tion. Their preparatory studies must 
have included one year each of French, 
German, Latin, and general history, or 
the lacking subjects must be made up. 
Topics, current history, current and 
bibliographic literature are taught thor- 
oughly and continuously during our en- 
tire two years’ course, hence we do not 
give the “comprehensive entrance ex- 
amination” mentioned by the commit- 
tee, which are usually along these lines. 
Such examinations are more necessary 
in schools with a one-year course. 

The question of teachers is a delicate 
one. I boldly attack it. 

The professor of library economy is 
of course a college graduate, obtained 
Ph. D. by presenting a Latin thesis, a 
thing unusual in this country, has been 
a librarian 14 years, has taught for 30 
years in all grades of schools, has spent 
eight years in perfecting a bibliographic 
course in literature designed especially 
for library classes, embracing 1000 au- 
thors, covering all fields of writing and 
the leading works upon nearly every 
subject. Pray, what has this broad 
scholar, this experienced teacher, to 
learn from a library school about teach- 
ing his subject? He taught it years be- 
fore such a school was established 

The teacher of library technics is also 
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a college graduate, also a Ph. D. For 
15 years she has been a library worker, 
devoting all her time to mastering her 
profession. For five years she has been 
acting librarian of a university library, 
managing its business and directing its 
work. She has hundreds of times per- 
formed every library operation, from 
pasting a label or mending a book to 
classification in a number of languages, 
advanced cataloging and the most ex- 
acting reference work. In the Worla’s 
progress, Springfield, Mass., 1896, p. 582, 
is a passage referring to this lady. The 
teacher of elementary classification, li- 
brary printing and writing, is a graduate 
of the course. She has recently been 
elected librarian in a thriving New Eng- 
land town. Another teacher is a col- 
lege graduate and for 12 years a library 
assistant. These teachers are not grad- 
uates of a library school — what of it? 

But their experience has been gained 
in one library. Only the largest public 
libraries afford as much or as valuable 
training in some kinds of work as a uni- 
versity library. The’ college seminars, 
pursuing minute researches along every 
line of historical, literary, philosophical, 
scientific, sociological investigation, ex- 
act the highest and severest kind of refer- 
ence work, and give extensive experi- 
ence in bibliography. The cataloging, 
too, must be full and comprehensive. 
One attaining proficiency in a univer- 
sity library can readily do similar work 
elsewhere. That the teachers have been 
retained as librarians ever since the 
founding of the library is rather a proof 
of competency than otherwise. 

The A. L. A. committee does not 
criticise our curriculum. The Lake 
Placid committee calls it elaborate. 
Work in libraries differs not so much in 
kind as in extent and degree of diffi- 
culty, hence our schedule of work is ar- 
ranged to cover the field. Every hour 
of work, however, laid down in that 
“elaborate curriculum” is exacted, and 
the student must pass a rigid examina- 
tion upon the same. 

Our facilities, at first imperfect, are 
now greatly improved. An extensive 
wing containing several convenient 


rooms has been added to the library 
building. An endowment yielding an 
annual income of $6000 has just been 
entered upon, and thousands of dollars 
are to be expended forbooks. Old de- 
partmental libraries are enlarging and 
new seminar libraries are being estab- 
lished. The splendid Carnegie building 
for the public library is nearly finished 
and with its fine collection of 70,000v. 
will be open to us. Thus our students 
will have constantly larger and better 
facilities for technical and practical 
work. 

The modern methods used in the best 
libraries are of course taught and stud- 
ied here. To suppose otherwise would 
be to consider the university itself prim- 
itive and stationary. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth. Syracuse uni- 
versity is one of the most rapidly ad- 
vancing institutionsin America. It has 
tripled its growth in the last few years. 
It has 12 buildings, five distinct high 
grade colleges, 2200 students, 180 pro- 
fessors and instructors, a library of nearly 
62,000v. To suppose that its able head 
would allow a sham course to grow up 
in it or primitive methods to be em- 
ployed is absurd. 

Also absurd the intimation that only 
school taught teachers can teach. His- 
tory contradicts this. Whence came the 
teachers in the parent school? What 
library school made Dewey, Poole, Cut- 
ter, Putnam, Canfield, and a host of 
others, the elite of our profession? 
School-taught science itself grew out of 
experience. Why, then, can not one 
with a collegiate and graduate educa- 
tion, with long experience and years of 
careful study, directed entirely to the 
subject, learn and teach successfully 
modern methods? 

The Lake Placid report goes farther 
in its criticisms. It does not appear 
that systematic training or expert super- 
vision is given the students in practical 
library work. This is a mistake. The 
question of expert has been discussed. 
I illustrate our method of supervision. 
Last year the senior class in practice 
work cataloged the Historical associa- 
tion library of several thousand vol- 
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umes. The students classified the books, 
selected subject headings, made the ref- 
erences and did the preliminary work 
on slips. Every book and slip was 
then carefully considered by the teacher 
in a personal conference with the stu- 
dent. Errors, omissions, violations of 
rule, were pointed out and discussed. 
The students then embodied these cor- 
rections in final cards, which were in 
like manner reviewed and remaining 
errors neatly corrected. The resulting 
catalog is a model of good workman 
ship. This year the senior class cat- 
alogs the biological library. Similar 
supervision is exercised in other library 
operations. The work of the teachers 
is indeed great, but it is done—well done. 
If the course at Syracuse continues to 
increase at the present rate, additional 
teachers may be required; but not be- 
cause of the incompetency or failure in 
duty of those now in charge. 

Our friends in the library world need 
feel no concern about the character or 
quality of the work done at Syracuse 
university. M. J. SIBLEY, 

Associate professor of bibliography, 
Syracuse university. 





Resolutions from Staff of the John 
Crerar Library, Chicago 


Whereas, it has been learned with 
regret that Anderson Hoyt Hopkins has 
resigned his position as assistant libra- 
rian of the John Crerar library, and, 

Whereas, the staff of the John Crerar 
library has most deeply appreciated his 
thoughtful interest, kindly considera- 
tion and helpfulness in all that pertained 
to its welfare, 

Therefore be it resolved that the as- 
sistants of the John Crerar library here- 
by desire to express their regret at the 
loss they sustain through the resigna- 
tion of Mr Hopkins; but appreciating 
that for him his departure means a step 
forward, they extend to him their hearty 
congratulations and best wishes for the 
future. 

Signed by the individual members of 
the staff. 


Dayton Public Library Visitors’ Days 


The Dayton public library sent out, 
early in November, a letter of invitation 
to 28 librarians of small libraries in the 
southwestern corner of Ohio, reading in 
part as follows: 


The executive committee of the Ohio Library 
association and the presidents of the college 
and small library sections will meet in Dayton, 
November 30, to plan the program for the next 
annual session of the association, to be held 
at Findlay, Ohio. 

This will prove a pleasant occasion for pro- 
moting mutual acquaintance among librarians 
in the vicinity of Dayton, with officers of the 
association. We write to ask if you can not 
arrange to visit us during thattime. The mem- 
bers of our library and museum board are in- 
terested and second this invitation. 

Frequently in the past, this library has been 
honored by visits from librarians and trustees 
interested in the general subject of library 
economy, and its particular application to local 
problems. By courtesy of our board, the libra- 
rian and assistants will be permitted time for 
reception of visitors thus interested, so that it 
will be possible upon this Cate to give a more 
complete and thorough exposition of the meth- 
ods in use here than at any other time. 


In response to this invitation 25 out- 
of-town guests visited the Dayton li- 
brary on November 30 and December 
1; and a few interested persons of the 
city, also invited, attended some of the 


meet ngs. 
The following program was carried out, 
with some little variations as to time: 


Monday, a. m., November 30 
10.00 Library administration, Librarian. 
Office and order departments (samples). 
Miss Dryden. 

10.30 Accession and official catalog records 
(samples). Miss Light. 

11.15 Decimal classification (samples). Miss 
Clatworthy. 

11.45 Value and use of dictionary card catalog 
with explanation and samples of Day- 
ton library catalog. Miss Clatworthy. 
Monday p. m., November 30 

12.30 Lunch. 

2.15 Loan records (samples). Miss Althoff. 

3.00 School library (samples). Miss Hoskins. 

3.45 Reference collections. Arrangement of 
state and public documents. Mr Koch. 

4.30 Visit museum, children’s picture book 
display, etc. 

8.00 Ohio Library association executive com- 
mittee, open meeting for librarians, li- 
brary board and delegates of women’s 
clubs. Miss Eastman, president Ohio 
Library association, presiding. 
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Tuesday a. m., December 1 
9.30 Serials. Bindery records (samples). 


ocn. 

10.00 Mending. Binding (samples). Libra- 
rian. 

10.30 Book buying (lists and addresses, etc). 
Librarian. 

11.00 Visit library departments. 

12.15 Lunch. 
Tuesday p. m., December | 

2.15 “Bad books” evil and some ways of meet- 
ing It. 

2.45 Flee libraries, readings to the blind, etc. 
Miss Light, librarian. 

3.15 Picture bulletins (exhibit). Miss Clat- 
worthy. 

3.45 Book lists (exhibit). Miss Hoskins. 

4.15 Adjournment. 

The meetings and expositions were 
very informal. 

The expositions consisted of talks by 
the heads of departments on the routine 
as at present worked out to meet the 
demands of local conditions, illustrated 
by samples of record forms, etc., which 
had been prepared for the visitors. The 
aim was to show the interrelations of 
the various departments and their gen- 
eral administration; and to show some- 
thing of the way a library may extend 
its influence and usefulness in its com- 
munity. 

The exposition of the value and use 
of the catalog was given in illustration 
of one of the library’s methods of in- 
structing the public in this very im- 
portant matter, putting the resources of 
the library within their reach through 
self-help, and leaving the reference as- 
sistant free to serve a larger number of 
persons. This talk, as also the one on 
School library and catalog records, had 
been given previously to two classes 
of normal students. It is intended to 
repeat these from time to time to succes- 
sive classes and to give the exposition 
of the use of the catalog to groups of 
club women. 

The librarian’s talks on binding and 
on book buying were of much practical 
interest. 

Home libraries and weekly readings 
to the blind are new activities of the 
Dayton library, carried on by a corps of 
volunteer assistants under library super- 
vision. In the discussion following the 


brief account of origins, and first steps 
of these branches of library extension in 
Dayton, the assembly was fortunate in 
having present Miss Smith to answer 
some questions from the fuller experi- 
ence of the Cincinnati public library. 

An interesting talk on the use of pic- 
ture bulletins was given by Miss Clat- 
worthy, with practical suggestions for 
making them decorative at small ex- 
pense. 

Miss Hoskins displayed a selected 
collection of children’s books, giving an 
interesting talk on the main features of 
each. 

All the talks were informally followed 
by open discussion and interchange of 
experience of lively and practical in- 
terest. 

In its bearings upon library work in 
the state, the most important session of 
the conférence was the open meeting of 
the Ohio Library association executive 
and legislative committees, Monday 
evening. Miss Eastman presided. 

Mr Brett, Mr Porter and Mr Wicoff, of 
the committee on legislation, spoke of 
the importance of guarding the present 
library law of the state in the recasting 
of the school law, which may possibly 
take place in the coming session of the 
legislature, that no clause shall inadver- 
tantly be allowed to be included in any 
way affecting the provisions for libraries 
supported from public school funds. 

The present library law is practically 
satisfactory, except for one provision 
accidentally omitted from the final draft 
as passed in the last legislature. It is 
proposed to present an amendment at 
the next session to include this, namely, 
the right of eminent domain. The as- 
sembly was asked to use individual in- 
fluence with their district representa- 
tives to inform them of the importance 
of preserving the present law from any 
complications by provisions of the 
school law. 

Mr Porter gave an account of the re- 
organization of the Cincinnati public li- 
brary into a county library, and Mr 
Wicoff carefully explained the proposal 
of the committee to suggest legislation 
making it possible throughout the state 
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for a municipal library to enter into con- 
tract with the county to extend its priv- 
ileges over the whole or part of the 
county, in consideration of a levy upon 
the county tax for such part of the county 
as should be served by the library. 

It is also desired to obtain for the 
state a library organizer to act for the 
State Library commission. In response 
to an invitation for an expression on 
this subject, Miss Ahern spoke of the 
valuable work of the library organizer, 
particularly in Wisconsin and Iowa, and 
made clear the need of such an officer 
in Ohio. She emphasized the impor- 
tance of selecting some one person gen- 
uinely interested in helping forward li 
brary interests, who, sinking self in the 
work to be done, should labor early and 
late for libraries, librarians, and library 
interests. A person who has several 
interests to serve before serving library 
interests will not do the work as well as 
it ought to be done. A person who can 
not lose sight of his own glory in pro- 
moting a cause will not put the work 
on a genuine basis... 

Miss Doren and Mr Brett represented 
the committee on library training. Mr 
Brett spoke briefly of the plans for the 
library school in connection with the 
Western Reserve university. 

Miss Doren spoke of the desirability 
of library ‘institute work, but said that 
lack of funds with which to pay ex- 
‘spec of lectures upon subjects of li- 

rary economy (which would be the 
main feature of the institute) prevented 
the accomplishment of this object at 
present. Meanwhile, she suggested that 
until this obstacle could be overcome, 
such library visits as the Dayton library 
was then enjoying might form a partial 
substitute. In a few words she differenti- 
ated the functions of the library associa- 
tion, the library visit, and the library 
institute, the library organizer and the 
‘training of the library school as agencies 
of library education. 

The training of the library schools 
was, of course the most desirable, com- 
plete, and comprehensive; thorough on 
the technical sides of bibliography, cat- 
aloging, classification,loan accounts, and 


library architecture. They also gave a 
broad outlook upon the work and op- 
portunities of comparative study. But 
there were libraries without trained libra- 
rians and the influence of. their schools 
was felt in the impetus which they had 
given to library development, and the 
broadening of ideals of the function of 
the library all over the country. We 
were all of us debtors to their work and 
might deepen and broaden our own by 
it. The means for this might be sought 
in attendance upon the library associa- 
tion meetings, where a stimulating ac- 
quaintance with other librarians might 
be cultivated, views and opinions ex- 
changed, and benefits to the local li- 
brary accrue through the raising of the 
standard and tone of library work gen- 
erally throughout the state. But defi- 
nite and specific help on the details of li- 
brary routine and technique, from these 
two or three days’ conferences once a 
year, was not to be expected. It was an 
impossibility and many librarians stayed 
away from the state meetings because 
they could not getit. Library institutes 
where technical subjects might be con- 
sidered in a more detailed manner, and 
be explained by experts; but without 
the objects to use in illustration mere 
expositions must lose half its value. 

As a member of the committee on li- 
brary training for the O. L. A. she had 
given the subject some thought, and it 
had occurred to her that helpful intro- 
duction to library institute work might 
be gained through neighboring libra- 
rians in different sections of the state 
meeting together and visiting on the 
same day some library conveniently at 
hand, where they might see all parts of 
the workings of an actual library, the 
methods and systems by which it was 
run. Both the library board and the 
staff of assistants had heartily codp- 
erated in working out this idea as an 
experiment. She thought library insti- 
tutes might, after a librarian had inves- 
tigated the systems of several libraries, 
have an added value. That the library 
organizer, when she came, would find the 
ground prepared to work in to the best 
advantage. All of these agencies com- 
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bined would form a good introduction 
for the librarian of the small library to 
a summer school course, where there 
would be technical problems given, and 
the work of students was corrected and 
revised by experts. She could then 
work intelligently and hand in hand 
with the state library organizer in plac- 
ing the new or beginning library upon 
a fine working basis, such as she might 
continue to build upon for vears in the 
fine extension of the spirit and influence 
of books over her community. 

Library trustees should appreciate the 
advantages to their libraries of such 
meetings and visits and should allow 
the time and expenses to the librarians 
for attendance upon them. Besides the 
pleasure of entertaining library friends 
In our own house it had been the pur- 
pose of this meeting to launch an ex- 
periment in the way of opening up the 
paths for further acquaintance and 
codperation. 

The library board and the staff heart- 
ily appreciated the librarian’s plans for 
this library visit. : 

The staff were greatly benefited by 
the opportunity to systematically re- 
view the detail of the several depart- 
ments, and grasp the sense of interre- 
lation and unity in the library’s work. 
They also very heartily enjoyed the 
opportunity of meeting and establishing 
bonds of professional fellowship with 
the group of librarians who visited the 
library at this time. 

Librarians will be interested in know- 
ing that the Cumulative index to period- 
icals, ‘the stand by” of the reference 
room, has been consolidated with the 
Readers’ guide to periodical literature, 

ublished by the H. W. Wilson Co. of 
inneapolis. This company will fur- 
nish to the Cumulative index subscribers 
all the materials called for by their con- 
tract and will continue the business. 
The consolidated publication will index 
all magazines before included in both 
eriodicals, which will number 62. The 
increased cost of such a publication will 
necessitate an advance in subscription 
to $6 at the beginning of the year. 


Library Items from Germany an 
Switzerland 


Early in October the German Society for the 
diffusion of popular culture held its thirty-third 
annual conference in Berlin. This society has 
at the present time a membership of 6938, con- 
sisting of 3163 organizations and 3775 persons. 
Its object is to furnish the masses, who, during 
the school age, could obtain only the rudiments 
of an education, with such permanent means of 
further culture as shall make them better able 
to fulfill their obligations to the state, the parish, 
and society. 

One important means to this end is the estab- 
lishment and support of libraries throughout the 
length and breadth of Germany. In a brief no- 
tice of the work of the society furnished to the 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung,\ find a few figures con- 
cerning its library activity. Since 1892, it is 
said, this society has supplied more than 200,000 
volumes to over 5000 libraries. This may seem 
quite an achievement in lands where anything 
approaching the use and growth of the Ameri- 
can public library is unknown, but when re- 
duced to its lowest terms as an average of 40 
volumes to each library in the course of Io 
years, it does not strike us as a very startlin 
rate of increase for the libraries concerned, an 
one wonders what were their other resources. 

Following an American example—though this 
correspondent makes no mention of that fact— 
this society in 1901 made its first experiment 
with traveling libraries. Forty-four were sent 
out that year, with such success that 308 were 
added in 1902, making a total at the end of that 
year of 352 libraries, with 17,506 volumes. The 
traveling libraries, says the German correspond- 
ent, make it possible, without too great expense, 
to give even the smallest localities a constant 
supply of new reading matter. Fifty volumes, 
selected by the librarian himself, annually 
placed at their disposal, amply meet the read- 
ing needs in villages of several hundred people. 

In 1902 the society established in all 626 new 
libraries, with 33,398 volumes, including the 308 
traveling-libraries already mentioned, with their 
15,392 volumes. In addition to this, 1198 libra- 
ries received 26,236 volumes, making a total for 
the year of 59,634 volumes given to 1824 libra- 
ries. 

Another item of the work of this society is the 
providing of public lectures. It offers a fine 
list of lecturers and, under certain conditions, 
pays them from its funds. In 1902, 248 such 
lecturers were paid 15,249 marks, 31. 

A new feature of the work is the loan of series 
of lantern slides for illustrated lectures. Thirty- 
three series were prepared, including 909 colored 
and 1031 ordinary slides, and these were loaned 
125 times during last winter. The fee for the 
loan of a series is five marks.— /. £. H. in 
Unity. 

Some very good food for thought on 
the part of a few American libraries 1s 
found here. 
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T he N.E. A. Meeting for 1904 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional educational association has care- 
fully considered the several invitations 
for the annual convention in 1904. The 
city of Seattle withdrew the invitation 
presented at Boston because it was 
found impossible to complete the pro- 
posed auditorium before July, 1904, and 
also because the local authorities 
deemed the available hotel and board- 
ing accommodations of that city inad- 
equate for the entertainment of such a 
convention. 

The city of Portland, Oregon, ex- 
tended a cordial and well supported in- 
vitation, which was favorably considered. 

After a full canvass of the situation 
the executive committee deemed it ad- 
visable for all the interests of the asso- 
ciation to hold the convention in 1904 
in St Louis, and so decided by a unan- 
imous vote at a meeting held in Chi- 
cago, November 9g. 

The great promise of the Universal 
exposition; the generous provisions 
for the educational exhibit; the well 
grounded assurances that it will be the 
largest, best selected, and most repre- 
sentative educational exhibit yet gath- 
ered at any exposition; as well as the 
other features of the exposition, were 
the leading considerations which deter- 
mined the action of the committee. 

It is proposed to modify the usual 
plan for the meetings by making the 
various features of the exhibit the chief 
topic for all papers and discussions. 
The presence and coéperation of em- 
inent representatives of foreign educa- 
tional systems are assured to assist in 
comparative and thorough studies of 
the exhibits, which will be the promi- 
nent feature of the convention. 

The dates for the convention are not 
yet determined; three dates are pro- 
posed, and the executive committee in- 
vite an expression of opinion by the 
members of the association as to the 
most acceptable dates, viz: June 28 to 
July 2; July 5 to 9; or July 12 to 16. 
For the executive committee, 

IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 


Swedish Libraries 
The Society for public libraries and reading- 
rooms in Stockholm. Report for 1902 
Social tidshrift, a journal devoted to 
social progress, and organ of the society 
“Students and laborers, of the Codp- 
erative league in Sweden,” and of the 


“Central bureaus for popular scientific. 


lectures,” in Stockholm, Lund, and Goth- 
enburg, and also of the society mentioned 
in the heading, contains in its April 
number for 1903 the annual report of 
that society. The three reading-rooms 
maintained by the society in three par- 
ishes of the Swedish capital were visited 
by 57,969 persons; 9721 books were 
loaned for home use. The cost of main- 
tenance was 6359 kr. 75 Gre, of which 
4500 kr. were appropriated by the city 
council, and 750 kr. received in fees. 
The remainder was covered by gifts. 
In order to stimulate interest, several 
lectures have been held in the reading- 
rooms; two pictures by well-known art- 
ists have been deposited in two of the 
reading-rooms. Plans are on foot for 
opening a fourth reading-room, and the 
city council has appropriated 3500 kr. 
for founding and 1500 kr. a year for 
maintenance. 

The society has established a bureau 
for the supplying of books to libraries 
in various parts of the country, thus 
following the example set by the two 
student societies Verdandi and Heimdal 
in Upsala. Six traveling libraries have 
also been sent out. In order to stimu- 
late the interest in the bill for state 
appropriations to public libraries which 
was laid before the Riksdag in 1902, the 
president and secretary wrote a pam- 
phlet: What is the value of public libra- 
ries? Ought the state to endow them? 
which the council of the society dis- 
tributed among the members of the 
Riksdag. The society has in various 
ways codperated with the Central asso- 
ciation in Stockholm for popular scien- 
tific lectures. Since the publication of 
the report the relations between the two 
organizations have become still closer by 
their reorganization as one society, the 
League for popular education. 


A.G.S. J 
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Library Meetings 


Chicago—The Chicago Library club 
met December 10, in room 434 Fine 
Arts building. Thomas Delaney of 
Lyon, Healy & Co. discussed the Place 
of music in libraries. Mr Delaney felt 
that such a small percentage of the pub- 
lic would use the music that it would be 
unfair to tax the general public for its 
purchase. As to elevating public taste, 
no music being actually “bad,” it would 
be difficult to draw the line in making 
the selection. That all sorts of books 
(except the actually vicious) could be 
obtained at the public library, did not 
mean that their circulation is a thing to 
be commended. Nor does indiscrimi- 
nate loaning of books always stimulate 
a desire for better books. The same 
might be true of music, and the greater 
proportion borrowed be of a class 
scarcely to justify the public having the 
expense of such a library. The library 
might also inculcate a habit of skim- 
ming instead of thorough study, as there 
is time limit on borrowing. Moreover 
the music stores are most generous in 
their loaning of music to students, and 
some few even conduct loan libraries at 
low rates. Libraries could, however, do 
much in increasing their books on mu- 
sical literature. 

C. A. Larson, of Chicago public li- 
brary, told about music in public libra- 
ries, beginning with the Brooklyn public 
library, which is, as far as known, the 
first public library in the United States 
to circulate music. The nucleus of this 
collection was formed through the gen- 
erosity of one of the trustees who, in 
1882, gave funds for the purchase of 
music, and it now numbers over 2000v. 
exclusive of works on theory and prac- 
tice of music, musical biographies, etc., 
with an annual circulation of over 6000v. 
The collection is of standard works, 
with no popular ephemeral music in it. 

The Brookline, Buffalo, Los Angeles, 
Lancaster, Mass., New York Free cir- 
culating library and some dozen other 
libraries containing music collections 
were discussed. The Chicago public li- 
brary collection of music and books 
about music was described, but while it 





contains a large percentage of the stand- 
ard works, a goodly share of its rarer 
works was sent to enrich the especially 
fine collection of Newberry library. 

A paper was then read descriptive of 
the Newberry library collection, which 
is as large as any in the United States 
except that in the Library of congress, 
and excels the latter in the number of 
its rare specimens. The collection of 
old opera scores is especially fine, and 
next year attention will be given to in- 
creasing the number of more recent 
works. Besides books, there are many 
boxes of sheet music in the library. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr Delaney, 
a short business meeting was held. The 
resignations of Mrs Crouse and Miss 
Bogle were accepted. The Home libra- 
ries committees resigned, a new com- 
mittee to be appointed. Miss Dickey 
accepted the chairmanship of the Rela- 
tions of libraries and schools committee, 
vice Miss Ahern, who had resigned. Re- 
port read from the Civic relations com- 
mittee. The following amendment to 
the constitution offered by the execu- 
tive committee will be voted upon at 
the January meeting of the club: Hon- 
orary membership may be conferred 
upon recommendation of the executive. 
committee and unanimous vote of the 
club on persons who have done espe- 
cially valuable work in codperation with 
the club. 

RENEE B. STERN, Sec’y. 


District of Columbia—Before an audi- 
ence of 58 members and their friends, 
William R. Smith, superintendent of the 
Botanical gardens, addressed the asso- 
ciation November 18, on his unique col- 
lection of material relating to Robert 
Burns. Mr Smith, introduced by Presi- 
dent Clark and speaking informally 
without notes, began by saying that he 
loved Burns, first because whatever the 
poet did, he did it with his might. 
Whether called on to compose a revel- 
er’s song, or a patriotic hymn, or arrest 
a trespassing poacher, he went at his 
task with an earnestness which in itself 
was a large factor in his success. 

In regard to Burns’ intellectual attain- 
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ments the speaker did much to dispel 
the notion that the poet was an illiter- 
ate man of no culture nor scholarly 
tastes. Though not a linguist nor scien- 
tist, he possessed a thirst for knowledge, 
as may be seen from the catalog of his 
library, which includes not only the 
belles-lettres and classics, such as one 
would expect to find, but many works 
of history, philosophy, and travel, as 
well. These books, to a large extent, 
Burns bought with his own money, 
saved from his meager income, with the 
pressing needs of a growing family al- 
ways hampering him. His library com- 
prised some 200 volumes, and brought 
490 when sold soon after his death. It 
is Mr Smith’s purpose to have the books 
which ‘Burns owned brought together 
again, though not hoping to collect the 
identical volumes, so that visitors to 
the poet’s home may have an oppor- 
tunity to see and study his literary loves 
and inspiration. 

As to the poet’s drinking habits in 
regard to which so many exaggerated 
charges have been made, Mr Smith did 
not deny that the bard often took more 
than was good for him. He ascribed 
Burns’ potations in large measure to the 
influence of the young and fast mem- 
bers of the aristocracy with whom he 
became associated, that his brilliant 
qualities of wit and repartee might shine 
with special luster under the genial in- 
fluence of liquor. The charge against 
the poet of habitual drinking should be 
immediately denied. 

Of biographers Burns has had some 
thirty in the century since his death and 
has had his full share of praise and 
blame from them in various degrees. 
Among many famous names—Hogg, 
Cunningham, Chambers, Currie—the 
speaker was disposed to give Alexander 
Smith the most prominent place. It 
was he who pointed out most clearly 
Burns’ great service in polishing and 
smoothing the uncouth folk-songs of 
Scotland, rendering them melodious, 
and bringing them into such form as to 
exert a lasting influence on the masses, 
and to make Burns most truly a poet of 
the people. Next to Alexander Smith, 


a critical work by Miss M. S. Gairdner, 
granddaughter of the minister who bap- 
tized the poet, was especially com- 


mended; likewise the critical work of 


Dr Hamilton Paul, who came near los- 
ing his place in church for his defense 
of the bard of Ayr. 

Among the 700 editions of Burns’ 
works, now known to collectors, Amer- 
ica claims 130, the first having appeared 
in 1788, only two years after the editio 
princeps of Kilwarnock. Mr Smith ex- 
hibited a copy of the second American 
edition, published at Philadelphia only 
three months after the first, a copy of 
which recently sold at Edinburg for £27. 
The speaker closed by expressing the 
opinion that Burns’ true home is Amer- 
ica, and wishing that he had actually 
sailed for the West Indies on the occa- 
sion when he was considering emigra- 
tion. 

After some remarks by Mr Hutcheson 
regarding the Library of congress col- 
lection of Burnsiana, Mr Smith acceded 
to the request of one of the members 
by reading the Epistle to Davie, a 
brother poet. 

Memorabilia of the late Mr Cutter be- 
ing called for, the secretary read a paper 
prepared by Mr Solberg, to which spe- 
cial interest was lent by quotations from 
personal letters. Miss Eustis followed 
with a contribution on Mr Cutter’s pri- 
vate life, in regard to which she was 
specially well qualified to speak. 

The regular annual meeting of the 
library association, held December 9, 
was devoted entirely to business. The 
secretary's report showed a membership 
of 186, a slight gain over last year, and 
the treasurer’s account credited the asso- 
ciation with a substantial balance of over 
$100. The balloting for officers resulted 
in the choice of President, Thorvald Sol- 
berg, register of copyrights, Library of 
congress; secretary, Robert K. Shaw, Li- 
brary of congress; treasurer, William S. 
Burns, Public documents office, besides 
the following: First vice-president, Jose- 
phine A. Clark, Department of agricul- 
ture library; second vice-president, Ed- 
ward Farquhar, Patent office library; 


three members to act with the officers 
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as executive committee: Col. Weston 
Flint, Public library, Theodore W. Koch, 
Library of congress, and Edward L. 
Burchard, Coast and geodetic survey li- 
brary. R. K. Suaw, Sec’y. 


Kansas—The third annual meeting of 
the Kansas Library association was held 
in Emporia, November 5-6, on the oc- 
casion of the dedication of the new li- 
brary building of the Kansas State nor- 
mal school. The first session was held 
in the lecture room of this handsome 
and well arranged building on Thursday 
afternoon. 

The welcoming address was given-by 
Prof. Joseph H. Hill, of the Normal 
school, and responded to by the pres- 
ident, Carrie M. Watson, who, chose for 
her subject the Libraries of Kansas, an 
exceedingly interesting résumé of a 
hand-book on Kansas libraries now be- 
ing issued by the university. 

After attending to the routine of 
business the association adjourned to 
Albert Taylor hall, and listened to the 
dedicatory address by Frederick M. 
Crunden of St Louis, a masterly appeal 
in behalf of the very young people, that 
they be given opportunity for all the 
healthful reading they desire. In the 
evening the librarians were invited by 
President Wilkinson to attend a lecture 
on and examination of a collection of 
rare books. 

Friday morning the association reas- 
sembled in the lecture room, and lis- 
tened to the following interesting and 
iy Soe papers: Public documents, 

v Edith M. Clarke, assistant librarian 
of the State university. Qualifications 
and duties of a librarian, by Julia M. 
Walsh, librarian of Ottawa. 

A nominating committee, previously 
appointed, reported the following off- 
cers, who were unanimously chosen: 


President, Carrie M. Watson, librarian- 


University of Kansas, Lawrence; vice- 
presidents, Hon. James L. King, State 
librarian, Topeka; Elva E. Clarke, libra- 
rian State normal school, Emporia; Mrs 
Sarah Judd Greenman, librarian Public 
library, Kansas City; additional member 
of the Executive board, Gertrude Barnes, 


State Agricultural college, Manhattan; 
secretary, Zu Adams, assistant secretary 
State Historical society, Topeka; treas- 
urer, Syrena McKee, librarian Leaven- 
worth public library. It was decided 
to hold the next annual meeting in St 
Louis on the day before the first session 
of the A. L.A.,a purely business meeting. 

At 10a. m. the librarians adjourned 
again to Albert Taylor hall and lis- 
tened to an impromptu address by Ed- 
ward Wilder of Topeka, to the assem- 
bled students, on the perpetuation of 
the beauty of their new library build- 
ing. The remainder of the program 
was had in Lyceum hall. Alice S. Ty- 
ler, secretary and organizer of the Free 
libraries commission of Iowa, at Des 
Moines, read an admirable paper on a 
Door of opportunity. 

Mr Crunden then conducted the ques- 
tion box. The question of greatest in- 
terest appeared to be, Is it well to provide 
a duplicate pay collection? 

Mr Crunden’s answer was in the af- 
firmative. Such a collection had been 
in use in the St Louis public library for 
many years, and the past year the in- 
come had beentwo thousand dollars. If 
trustees opposed the primary expendi- 
ture he recommended the advancing of 
a small sum by the librarian for the pur- 
chase of very popular books, and when 
the five cent loan fee had made a suffi- 
cient return to leave a margin besides re- 
imbursing the first outlay, make further 
purchases. 

At the close of the session carriages 
were provided for a ride to the library 
of the college of Emporia. The guests 
were conducted through this elegant 
building, the gift of Andrew Carnegie, 
by Miss McCabe, the librarian. 

The thanks of the association were 
tendered to Mr Crunden and Miss Tyler 
for their very helpful papers and for the 
inspiration of their presence; and to 
President Jasper N. Wilkinson, Prof. 
Joseph H. Hill, Miss Clarke, Miss Mc- 
Cabe, and Mrs W.C. Randolph for their 
hospitality. 

Minnesota—The eleventh annual meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Library associa- 
tion was held at Owatonna, Oct. 15-17, 
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1903. The first session was held at the 
public library, Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 15. 

Owing to the resignation of the presi- 
dent, Dr Victor Nilsson, the meeting 
was called to order by Mrs Katharine 
McM. Beals, the vice-president. 

L. L. Wheelock, president of the 
Owatonna library board, welcomed the 
association most cordially, and the ad- 
dress of the evening was delivered by 
Warren Upham, secretary and librarian 
of the Minnesota Historical society. 
His subject was Literature and history 
of Minnesota in the library of the His- 
torical society. Mr Upham spoke of 
the wonderful history and development 
of our state, and gave a very interesting 
account of the resources of the Histor- 
ical society in this line. He touched 
upon the value of our state publications, 
and the importance of collecting and 
preserving local history material. He 
urged that it was the patriotic duty of 
every library to become a historical li- 
brary for its own city and county. 

The paper was followed by an in- 
formal social hour, in which the visiting 
librarians had an opportunity to inspect 
the library, and they especially enjoyed 
the fine collection of Indian baskets, 
blankets, etc., on exhibition in the chil- 
dren’s room. 

On Friday morning Miss Poirier, li- 
brarian of the Duluth public library, 
read a paper on Codperative cataloging 
and Library of congress cards, which 
“was followed by a discussion as to the 
simplest method of ordering cards and 
the practicability of using them in a 
small library. 

Miss Crafts, assistant librarian of the 
University of Minnesota, read a very 
valuable paper on Public documents in 
the non-depository library, giving prac- 
tical points as to the best methods of 
obtaining them, what documents are of 
the most value to the small library, and 
some suggestions as to their classifica- 
tion and cataloging. 

Sarah E. LeCrone, librarian of the 
Faribault public library, gave a talk on 
Reports and statistics, speaking of the 
essentials of a good report, the necessity 


of uniformity, and the blank sent out by 
the State Library commission. A dis- 
cussion followed as to the best time for 
making the annual report and methods 
of keeping daily records. 

The Owatonna library board: had ar- 
ranged for a drive on Friday afternoon, 
which proved most delightful. 

In the evening a public meeting was 
held at the opera house. P. J. Kuntz, 
superintendent of the Owatonna public 
schools, gave an interesting address on 
the Library as an educational institu- 
tion. Judge Edwin A. Jaggard cf St 
Paul spoke on The ideal library and its 
place in the community. Judge Jag- 
gard spoke from the point of view of 
the public, and his remarks were lis- 
tened to with much pleasure by libra- 
rians as well as by the public. 

The public reception at the library 
building was well attended. The li- 
brary was beautifully decorated, and an 
orchestra stationed in the stack room 
added greatly to the enjoyment. Frappe 
was served in an alcove off the reading- 
room. 

The Saturday morning session opened 
with a brief business meeting, after which 
Miss Morton of Owatonna read a paper 
on Exhibits and special days, speaking 
of their value and purpose and how to 
conduct them successfully. 

Miss Countryman, of the Minneapolis 
public library, gave the report of the 
committee on legislation appointed at 
the last meeting of the association. 
While some desirable amendments could 
not be carried, the law has been codified 
and some desirable changes have been 
made, chiefly the increasing of the limit 
of tax levy to two mills in cities under 
20,000, and to one mill in other cities, 
and making library boards appointive 
instead of elective. 

A discussion followed on ways and 
means of administering library funds to 
the best advantage. A number of libra- 
ries in the state are now facing the prob- 
lem of running a library and maintain- 
ing a building on $1000a year. Several 
trustees from these libraries were pres- 
ent and took an active part in the dis- 
cussion. 
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E. A. Nelson, state librarian, presented 
a plan for placing the distribution of 
state documents in the hands of one 
department, probably the State library, 
and spoke of the bibliography of state 
documents recently prepared. It was 
moved that a committee be appointed 
to draw up a law on this subject and re- 
port at the next meeting of the associa- 
tion. 

There were 35 librarians and trustees 
in attendance at the meeting, represent- 
ing 22 libraries. 

A collection of pictures suitable for 
library walls was loaned by the Beard 
Art and Stationery Co. of Minneapolis. 
/& few good picture bulletins from dif- 
ferent libraries, a collection of St Nich- 
olas League pictures loaned by the Cen- 
tury Co., and plans and sketches of 
library buildings also made a very at- 
tractive exhibit. 

This session was one of the most en- 
thusiastic the association has ever held, 
and its success was largely due to the 
sympathetic codperation of the librarian 
of the Owatonna library and the mem- 
bers of the board. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs Katharine McMillan 
Beals, Public library, St Paul; vice- 
president, Maude Van Buren, Public li- 
brary, Owatonna; secretary, Emily H. 
Corson, Minnesota State library com- 
mission, Minneapolis. 

Ciara F. Batpwin. 


Missouri —The first session of the fourth 
annual meeting of the Missouri Library 
association was called to order at the 
Public library of St Joseph at 9.30 a. m. 
Oct. 29, 1903. The president, J. F. 
Langton, of the St Louis public library, 
was in the chair. Col. J. W. Atwill, 
president of the Board of directors of 
the St Joseph library, greeted the asso- 
ciation. Mr Langton responded. In 
his address Mr Langton presented the 
need for a state library commission. 
The state provides education for the 
young, he said; it should also provide 
means for continuing that education. 
He recommended that a committee be 
appointed by the association to perform 


the duties of a commission until such 
commission be secured. 

Mr Crunden reported for the commit- 
tee to secure a site for a model library 
building at the World’s fair. He re- 
ont that an appropriation for the 

uilding had been requested from the 
State fair commissioners and repeated 
requests were made to Mr Carnegie, but 
all were of no avail. All the space that 
would be desired had been promised by 
the World’s fair commissioners, but all 
that they finally gave was a space 70x90 
feet in the Educational building. Mr 
Crunden hopes to secure an appropria- 
tion from the state commissioners for a 
library exhibit to be made in this space, 
which exhibit he hopes to make a model 
of a small library building. 

J. T. Gerould, librarian of the State 
university library, told of the work be- 
ing done by the university for library 
interest in the state. At the summer 
school a course in school reading was 
given by Mr Gerould, and the same 
work will be continued next summer. 
He intends to propose to the university 
that it issue a library handbook such as 
is issued in Iowa, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota commissions. 

Mary E. Downey, librarian of the 
public library, Ottumwa, Iowa, then read 
a paper on Renting of books from com- 
mercial libraries for public library use. 
She recommended very highly the use 
of the Bodley club library issued by the 
Booklover’s library, by which plan 125 
new books may be secured every month 
at a cost of $150 a year. It has been 
very successful at Ottumwa, and she 
gave a list of other libraries using the 
same plan. Miss Miller, of the St Louis 
public library, then told of their plan of 
renting duplicates of popular books and 
of its success. She recommended that 
the surplus from the duplicate fund be 
turned into the general fund, and that 
when duplicates have paid for them- 
selves they be placed in the general cir- 
culation. Mrs Clarke, of the Jewett 
Norris library at Trenton, gave an ac- 
count of what the reading clubs there do 
for the library. They buy books for the 
use of their members; the books are cir- 
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culated from the library, and when the 
meinbers no longer care for them they 
are circulated generally. 

In the afternoon meeting the general 
subject for consideration was the Re- 
lation of the library and the school. 
The St Joseph schools had been dis- 
missed that the teachers might be able 
to attend this meeting. About 200 were 
present, more than filling the room. J. 
D. Elliff, assistant superintendent of the 
St Joseph public schools, delivered an 
address on What the library should be 
to the school. He purposed to answer 
the following questions: How can the 
library be made most serviceable to the 
teachers and children in their daily 
work? How can the child’s school life 
be so ordered as to give him the great- 
est command of good books? He stated 
that the aim of the work of the school 
and the library was the same— good citi- 
zenship. Both are free; both are non- 
sectarian; both contribute to popular edu- 
cation in much the same way. They are 
in fact nowcodrdinate institutions. He 
argued that the course of study in the 
school should demand an increased use 
of the library from the first grade through 
the high school; when the course does 
this, when the teachers are expected to 
use books, are expected to teach the 
children how to use them, when they 
are given the time and opportunity to 
use the library, they will do so and not 
before. Teachers should have a greater 
familiarity with books other than text 
books. The librarian must cater to the 
school. He must be as familiar with 
the course of study as is the teacher. 
He should codperate with those who 
write the course. Lists should be made 
out by subjects and grades and furnished 
the teacher. In every school there 
should be a bulletin board giving infor- 
mation about the library, lists of books, 
etc. The librarian should make the 
teacher’s section as strong as the funds 
will allow and the demand will warrant. 
The children’s department should be 
made the most prominent. Every book 
mentioned in the course of study should 
be within the child’s reach, some time 
during the term. 


Prof. J. A. Whiteford, superintendent 
of schools at Moberly, was not able to 
be present but sent his paper, which was 
read by Mr Wright. He said in part: 
The school is unquestionably the best 
field of work for the librarian. The li- 
brary can not do much more than the 
literary tastes of the people demand. 
The opportunity for creating taste for 
the best lies with the schools. The 
school should welcome the aid of the 
library and stand ready to coéperate 
with the librarian. Pupils should be 
taught howto use and care for books. 
In the school children should learn the 
use of reference books; they should be 
given an insight into the life of the au- 
thor; they should be trained in getting 
the heart of things froma book. Some 
parts of a book are not worth reading; 
let children learn to get to the marrow 
without loss of time. Our normal 
schools should at once provide profes- 
sors of books or reading and teach the 
teachers how to purchase, catalog, and 
use books in the ordinary school. Boys 
who are given a love for the good in 
literature never manifest a spirit of re- 
bellion and the use of the rod is not 
invoked. Soul growth is of more im- 
portance than the growth of potatoes. 
I favor the teaching of agriculture and 
horticulture in the schools, but they 
should never be of greater importance 
than the desire to make men and women. 

Prof E. D. Phillips, vice-principal 
of the Kansas City Manual training 
high school, also sent his paper, and it 
was read by Mr Wright. He said: I 
would boom the idea of establishing a 
library in connection with every high 
school. It is inconsistent to supply a 
laboratory of apparatus and chemicals 
for the department of chemistry and 
physics and to withhold a library from 
the department of literature and history. 
The relation of the one library to the 
school is the relation of the flower garden 
to the bee hive; it is the place to test the 
powers of the pupils to search and appro- 
priate for themselves, under prescribed 
direction from competent instructors. 

In the discussion which followed 
these papers Mr Crunden stated that the 
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teachers who used the library most had 
the best examinations. Mrs Lee of 
Moberly pleaded for the codperation of 
parents in influencing the children’s 
reading. Mr Wright stated that St 
Joseph was trying to help the schools 
by issuing teachers’ cards, by sending 
boxes of books to suburban schools, 
and by printing bookmarks, giving lists 
of books for the different grades. 

In the evening F. M. Crunden, libra- 
rian of the St Louis public library, de- 
livered a most excellent address on 
Books and text books: value of literature 
in early education. It would be doing 
the address an injustice to make extracts 
from it. 

* Friday, October 30, the subject as- 
signed for the morning was the Man- 
agement of small libraries—books and 
reading. James J. Wyer, librarian of 
the Nebraska State university, read a 
paper on the Organization of the smaller 
library. He introduced his paper by 
dealing cursorily with the question, 
What is most attractive in library work? 
To him the finest thing about library 
work was the rare opportunity it offers 
for real altruism. The essence and core 
of it is doing something for somebody 
else. But to do this work we must use 
certain library machinery as a means. 
His points on small library organization 
(library of less than 20,cO00v.) were: 1) 
Have a librarian as well qualified by 
temperament, training, and experience 
as it can possibly afford, even though 
salary be more than all the assistants 
together receive. 2) Have one or two 
apprentices working four or five hours 
daily for about six months without pay. 
3) Plan for rotation of duties, at the 
same time allowing each assistant to do 
the work she likes best. 4) Avoid dan- 
gers of over-organization; such as cum- 
bersome and unnecessary guarantor and 
registry system; extreme refinements in 
records. It is over-organization when 
the entire staff of a small library or 
when even one of its members becomes 
or is kept so busy and absorbed with 
the care of the machinery that the great 
work which the mighty engine is doing 
is lost sight of. 
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Miss Smith followed with a paper on 
Classification and cataloging. 

Mrs M. B. Clark, library organizer, 
read a paper on Discipline. She said: 
Rules once made should be enforced, 
promptly, unfailingly, impartially, not 
In a nagging spirit, not as if administer- 
ing punishment, but as showing the re- 
sult of wise regulations, to secure this 
ultimate good—the greatest possible 
benefit to the greatest number of patrons 
of the library. The best and most effect- 
ive means of discipline are indirect. 
Every good thing helps—-beautiful build- 
ings, wise management, complete equip- 
ments, harmonious decorations, and 
above all the personality and kindly 
spirit of the trustees, librarian, and as- 
sistants. Harmony rules where the 
clear brain, the willing hand, and loving 
heartcommand. MissA. J. Thompson, 
librarian of the Jefferson City public li- 
brary, in her paper on the Personality 0 
the librarian, said: The librarian’ should 
be selected not simply because of her 
technical fitness, but because of qualities 
which will attract others to her, and in- 
spire in her subordinates the love of use- 
fulness to others, the desire to help 
every seeker, to be patient with the 
ignorant and foolish, and to send every 
visitor away, not only with a book, but 
with the recollection of willing service. 

Miss Simonds, reference librarian of 
the St Louis Mercantile library, read a 
paper on Selection of books for patrons. 
She said that a library should be made 
useful. as well as educational. A tax- 
paying public should be given what they 
can read, so far as this is right. Records 
should be kept by desk assistants of 
books. requested which the library does 
not have in stock. There should be a 
few foreign books in the library for the 
use of those citizens who are too poor 
and too busy ever to arrive at reading 
English books with ease. There should 
be books to amuse. He who is whole- 
somely diverted is instructed, he is eased 
and made better able to again put on 
the harness. Save all material pertain- 
ing to local history. Buy short histories, 
condensed editions of great works which 
are more satisfactory for busy people 
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The librarian is the expert selector. He 
must keep the fingers ot one hand on 
the public pulse while with the other he 
turns over the pages of his trade lists 
and descriptive book notices. He will 
become more and more practical and 
less addicted to theories. As his task 
becomes easier, his habit of self-denial 
more congenial, his heart larger .and 
warmer, he will see and take his people 
as they are and love them as they are. 
He will come to love administering for 
commonplace humanity, yet he will 
never lose his ideals nor cease striving 
to develop his library along the highest 
lines. 

J. T. Gerould, librarian of the State 
university library, in his paper on Buy- 
ing books: what to buy and how to buy 
them, recommended that books be 
bought to suit the community, failroad 
books for a railroad town, agricultural 
books for an agricultural community. 
The book committee should have not 
less than five members and should rep- 
resent as many different interests as pos- 
sible. Each member should keep in 
touch with the literature in a given field. 
Beware of the subscription book, the 
book agent, the cheap book. In buy- 
ing, patronize your local dealer, if he isa 
good book dealer. Stick to one dealer 
as long as he treats you fairly. 

The discussion which followed con- 
cerned cataloging, classification, book 
numbers, book reviews, and Library of 
congress cards. 

A business session followed in which 
it was voted that the secretary cast the 
ballot for officers nominated by the 
nominating committee. The officers as 
elected were: President, Purd B. Wright, 
librarian St Joseph public library; first 
vice-president, Sula Wagner, of the St 
Louis public library; second vice-presi- 
dent, Pres. L. M. McAfee, president of 
Park college; secretary and treasurer, 
Faith E. Smith, librarian Sedalia pub- 
lic library. 

The afternoon session was opened at 
1.30, and was given to the discussion 
of the Library, study club, and travel- 
ing library. Frances A. Bishop, assist- 
ant librarian of the Kansas City public 


library, read a paper on the Best aid to 
the study club. She recommended that 
the reference librarian be made a con- 
sulting member of the program com- 
mittee, and they should work hand in 
hand in the selection of the subject for 
the year’s work, in the selection of books 
for outlines and in helping to arrange 
topics. The reference librarian should 
devote her best efforts to the women to 
whom the judicious use of books is an 
unknown quantity, who have simply 
read lighter literature for pastime. In 
a little conversation she may be shown 
the broader use of books, the scope and 
limitations of certain books on a given 
subject, the quick method of gleaning, 
so as to secure the kernel in a short 
time, or the use of the general index to 
find a specific topic. 

In the discussion which followed, 
Miss Horton, Mrs Bartlett, Mrs Darby, 
Mrs Kessler, Mrs H. K. White, members 
of the St Joseph clubs, took part, and 
showed hearty appreciation of the work 
done by the St Joseph library for the 
clubs. 

Mrs F. M. Crunden was to have read 
a paper on Traveling libraries, but she 
was not able to be present, and in her 
place Mr Crunden read Mrs Carpenter’s 
report on the work of the Bureau of 
traveling libraries of the state federation 
cf women’s clubs. She reported that 
the libraries were in greater demand 
among teachers than among clubs; the 
best work that the clubs can do now for 
the traveling libraries is to make them 
known to the teachers. 

Mr Wyer, secretary of the A. L. A., 
made some announcements regarding 
the membership, and the meeting at St 
Louis next year. Mr Gerould then took 
charge of the question box. After a 
vote of thanks to Mr Wright and the St 
Joseph board of directors, the meeting 
adjourned. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee it was decided to hold the next 
meeting at St Louis, in October, 1904, 
just before or during the meeting of the 
A. L.A. The meeting will be only for 
business transactions, no program to be 
prepared, 
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Rhode Island—The Rhode Island Li- 
brary association, which was organized 
last March, held its second meeting 
Monday, November g, in the lecture 
room of the Deborah Cook Sayles li- 
brary in Pawtucket. Everybody came 
early, and, contrary to the usual experi- 
ence of association presidents, Mr Fos- 
ter was able to open the morning ses- 
sion at the appointed hour, 10:15. 
About 60 were in attendance. 

A cordial welcome was given the li- 
brarians in behalf of the citizens of Paw- 
tucket, after which the business of the 
annual meeting was introduced. Mr 
Foster took this occasion to express-the 
regret of all for the absence of Mr 

ates, formerly state librarian, to 
whose foresight, skill, and pluck in the 
face of much discouragement he attrib- 
uted the existence of the association 
and much of its success. Herbert Olin 
Brigham, successor to Mr Bates in both 
the State library and the office of secre- 
tary of the association, received hearty 
commendation, also the individual mem- 
bers for an unusually active loyalty. 

Mr Foster thinks the association has 
a most creditable record in its short life, 
and certainly all who heard the follow- 
ing papers and the animated and prac- 
tical discussion of them must agree with 
him. 

Herbert W. Fison, of the Narragansett 
library at Peacedale, read his excellent 
paper on the Country library. 

Mr Bliss of Redwood questioned the 
wisdom of allowing open shelves, be- 
lieving that the practice tends to in- 
crease the percentage of fiction in cir- 
culation. This danger is the greater in 
the country district than in the cities, be- 
cause the country schools are not so 
high as those of the city and do not so 
strongly influence the young people 
toward instructive collateral reading. 
Good novels are not bad except that 
they hinder the reading of something 
better. Mr Fison declared it an open 
question whether or no the circulation 
of fiction should be specifically re- 
stricted. It is better that they read fic- 
tion than nothing, and by the tactful 
ersuasion of the librarian a taste for 
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sounder reading may be gradually de- 
veloped. Mary agreed. Mr Foster 
advocates the use of imagination in 
dealing with patrons, divining their 
tastes and possibilities and taking spe- 
cial care to provide reading matter of 
the right kind for each, sending postal 
cards if necessary in order to let them 
know that such matter may be had, or 
sending word by the children, as Mr 
Fison does successfully. 

Mrs Root, of the children’s room in 
the Providence public library, thinks it 
does not matter what the children read 
so long as it is a live book, and to a 
question of Mr Copeland, of Brown, as 
to whether or not the training of chil- 
dren in children’s libraries tends to open 
up lines of reading other than fiction, 
gave an affirmative answer. Most of 
the children do read fiction, but they are 
constantly getting hold of interesting 
points which lead on to something bet- 
ter. The bulletin work helps in this. 
Mr Copeland himself testified to having 
observed that people, even children, 
read fiction mainly because it is easy to 
get and they are sure it is interesting. 
Mrs Ward of Woonsocket emphasized 
the fact of making the library so at- 
tractive that every one would want to 
come and then trying to create and pre- 
serve a general atmosphere of purpose- 
ful reading, declaring, as did also Mr 
Bliss, that reading just to while away 
the time is harmful, while almost any- 
thing with a definite purpose is good. 
Mr Arnold of Bristol brought up a dis- 
cussion of the plan of issuing two books 
on one card, one of which should be 
non-fiction. The consensus of opinion 
was that that and similar plans do cause 
more non-fiction books to be called into 
circulation. 

Mr Chase of Woonsocket, one of 
those rare trustees who is enough in- 
terested in his charge to attend meet- 
ings and engage in the discussion, thinks 
it very difficult to be sure of providing 
good and suitable literature for boys, 
because no library committee has time 
to read all the books, and they know 
neither author nor contents. He re- 
ported an auxiliary committee of three 
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ladies, one maiden lady who is a care- 
ful reader of book notices and two intel- 
ligent mothers who read the books and 
help the librarian choose. The small 
boys in these households are useful in 
spreading the news among other boys 
of what is good. He also emphasized 
the importance of the librarian being in 
touch with the community and being 
able to serve their personal wants and 
needs, especially among the children, 
knowing and calling them by name. 
Where open shelves were impractical. a 
case of new books easy of access should 
be near the charging desk, nor need 
these be always new, for according to 
Mr Bliss and Mr Foster, old books 
mixed in, or grouped under certain sub- 
jects, prove good circulators. 

And so, after all, having started from 
a broad survey of library duties and 
possibilities, we found ourselves cen- 
tered, unconsciously perhaps, on the 
topic of choice in reading and _ that 
chiefly in regard to children. The edu- 
cational side of the library is certainly 
before the public and in the hearts of 
librarians. In view of this it was espe- 
cially fortunate that Mr Almy, superin- 
tendent of schools of Cranston, Mr 
Stockwell, commissioner of public 
schools, and Mr White, of the State 
board of education, were present and 
were willing to enter into the discussion 
from their point of view. Mr Almy be- 
lieves fiction is not the unmitigated evil 
one might think from some of the dis- 
cussions, and in fact would feel worried 
about a boy who did not want a good 
amount of it. 

Mr Stockwell encouraged all by stat- 
ing that libraries mean almost more to 
the education of the state than the 
schools themselves, if conducted as 
they ought to be. They are a means of 
education for the people. “Don’t be 
discouraged; you have encouraged me 
to the undertaking of things I never 
thought of before.” Mr White re- 
sponded “Amen” and added that he 
should take away particularly the idea 
of children affecting the life and char- 
acter of their parents, a point which had 
been brought up several times during 


the discussion, in reference to families 
of the foreign or poorer classes, who, 
through seeing their children’s books 
about the house and hearing them talk 
of them, are led to do profitable read- 
ing. The gist of opinion may be told 
simply: It is the duty of libraries to de- 
velop and educate the people, but it 
must be administered in a tactful way 
and not thrust down their throats as a 
dose that is good for them. 

The audience was none the less inter- 
ested in the paper of Jane E. Gardner, 
of the People’s library of Newport, re- 
porting the A. L. A. meeting at Niag- 
ara, and that of Miss Emerson, of the 
Providence public library, entitled, 
Some hints on binding. 

Mr Arnold then read a paper, the 
Book when bound, written by a prac- 
tical bookbinder, William R. Crawford 
of Newark, N. J. 

Mr Crawford .was very clear in his 
description of technical terms and 
processes of which every practical li- 
brarian should know, and still further 
illuminated the subject by object les- 
sons of most remarkably tenacious 
binding. : 

After lunch the officers for the ensu- 
ing year were elected: 

President, William E. Foster, Prov- 
idence; Ist vice-president, Ethan Wil- 
cox, Westerly; 2nd vice-president, Mrs 
Minerva Sanders, Pawtucket; secretary 
and treasurer, Herbert Olin Brigham, 
Providence; executive committee, Rev. 
Charles J. White and the above officers. 

General Thomas W. Chace of East 


Greenwich then spoke of the Trustees 


and the library, touching upon all the 
points of the morning discussion and 
emphasizing the personal element, the 
need for careful selection of books from 
among the mass of them that are pub- 
lished, and the wish that the trustees 
might arrange to have their library both 
amusing and instructing. From his re- 
marks I am sure that General Chace 
would urge trustees to become familiar 
with methods necessary for successful 
carrying on of a library in lines other 
than the merely financial. 

The meeting adjourned after four 
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o'clock but many lingered for still more 
of a visit in the beautiful new building, 
and with the truly hospitable librarian, 
Mrs Minerva A. Sanders. 


Texas— The second annual meeting of 
the Texas State library association was 
held at Austin, in the regents’ room of 
the University of Texas, Tuesday, Nov. 
17, 1903, with an attendance of 28. Con- 
sidering the yellow fever quarantine 
against one or two cities of the state, this 
attendance was encouraging, and the 
sessions were marked by a genuine inter- 
est and a hopeful spirit that augurs well. 
After President Prather had cordially 
welcomed the association to the univer- 
sity, the following papers were read and 
discussed: Essential books for a state li- 
brary, with special reference to the Texas 
State library. Judge C. W. Raines, 
Texas State library; Library training in 
Texas, Phineas L. Windsor, University 
of Texas library; Work with the chil- 
dren, Mary Sawyer, Tyler public library; 
History of the Houston lyceum and Car- 
negie association library, Julia Ideson, 
Houston; Library buildings, Albert C. 
Read, El Paso public library; The effort 
last year to secure new library legislation 
in Texas, Hon. A. P. Wooldridge, Austin. 

It was voted to continue working to 
secure a system of traveling libraries for 
the state, to issue a brief handbook of 
Texas libraries, and to hold next year’s 
meeting at such a time and place as will 
make it convenient for Texas librarians 
to go to the St Louis A. L. A. confer- 
ence from the meeting. The following 
officers were elected: President, William 
L. Prather, Austin; first vice-president, 
Mrs Joseph C. Terrill, Fort Worth; 
second vice-president, Benjamin Wyche, 
Carnegie library, San Antonio; secre- 
tary, Phineas L. Windsor, University of 
Texas library, Austin; treasurer, Albert 
C. Read, El Paso public library. 

P. L. Winpsor, Sec’y. 


Wisconsin—The dedication of the 
Stephenson library at Marinette, Wis., 
Dec. 10-11, was marked by a library 
meeting of unusual interest. About 25 
libraries were represented, and Miss 


Marvin and Miss Stearns, of the library 
commission, were present. 

Reports on some phase of their activ- 
ity were presented by Io libraries. 

Miss Pleasants of Menasha was es- 
pecially interesting in reporting on Priv- 
ileges to country people. 

Senator Bird told of their work in 
Wausaukee in which a clubroom for 
lumber men with a lunchroom, is com- 
bined with a library and reading-room. 

One of the results of the meeting is 
an organization toward starting a public 
library in Peshtigo, a neighboring village, 
where an adjourned meeting was held 
on the second evening. 

A correspondent writes as follows: I 
am sending you, enclosed, a copy of the 
program of a meeting recently held at 
Marinette. It was one of the best meet- 
ings I have ever attended. The partic- 
ularly good papers were those by Lucy 
Lee Pleasants of Menasha, on Privileges 
to country people, and by H. P. Bird on 
Influence of town and village libraries. 
Mr Bird is a senator in Wisconsin and a 
man of large means. A year or two ago 
he built for his village an amusement 
hall and library combined, so that he 
has had an opportunity to see the nflu- 
ence of such an institution in a luimber 
town. One thing he said struck me as 
particularly good. It was, If any rich 
man wants to have alittle fun, let him put 
$5000 into a library and watch it work. 

Mr Thwaites’ address was on Local 
history collections, and was of course 
very interesting. The reports from li- 
braries showed that they are nearly all 
doing school work to some extent. 

One of the most attractive books of 
the season is the edition de luxe of 
Webster’s collegiate dictionary. It is 
well printed on thin paper, with limp 
covers, round corners and gilt edges, 
alphabetically guided to a practically 
complete vocabulary. It resembles an 
Oxford Bible in its appearance, and is 
only half the bulk of the regular edition. 
It is by all means the most desirable 
personal volume that has been issued 
recently. It would be a treasure for 
every library desk. 
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Library Schools 
Western Reserve university 


The plans for the Library school of the 
Western Reserve university are nearing 
completion, the organization of the teach- 
ing force is being carefully considered 
and it is expected that the school will be 
opened about Oct. I, 1904. 

A course of two years’ study will be 
planned. Entrance will be determined 
by examination and personal standing. 
The tuition will be the same as in the 
other professional schools of the univer- 
sity, $100 a year. 

Information in regard to the school 
will be furnished on request by William 
H. Brett, acting dean, 205 Wood street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


University of Illinois 


The library club devoted its meeting 
on December I to a study of artistic 
printing presses. Marie Waldo spoke 
of the Kelmscott press, Lillian George 
of the Roycrofters, and C. W. Smith of 
the other English and American private 
presses. The executive committee had 
secured a very interesting loan exhibit 
of samples. Theclub decided to have 
another social meeting, following ex- 
aminations in January, as a severe storm 
prevented a large attendance at the 
opening reception. 

The University of Illinois does not 
take a Thanksgiving recess, other than 
on Thanksgiving day, but it excuses, 
from Wednesday afternoon till Monday 
morning, students who wish to go home. 
The library students who were in town 
spent Thanksgiving evening at the home 
of the director. 

The department of history is now 
lecturing to the class in bibliography. 
After the holidays a series of seminars 
will be held, and lecturers from the dif- 
ferent departments of the political sci- 
ence group will be present to discuss the 
written work of the students. Each stu- 
dent has chosen three topics for reading 
lists, and three books to review. The 
lists of topics and books were prepared 
by the lecturers and grouped. No stu- 
dent could take more than one item ina 


group and one of the three must be in 
history. The departments interested 
expect to prepare a printed syllabus for 
next year. 

The fifth-year students are interested 
in selecting lists of books for general 
reading for the university students. 
These books are placed on a table in 
the rotunda every Friday morning, and 
may be borrowed fortwo weeks. As the 
books come and go, there are always a 
few on the table for students to read 
between classes, and the collection is 
much appreciated. 

In the periodical reading-room is a 
blackboard for notices about important 
articles in generai periodicals. Some- 
times definite articles are cited, again 
only the periodical in general, and again 
several articles on one subject, the object 
being to familiarize the student with a 
wide range of serials, as in a university 
library the students are apt to read only 
in their special lines. A list is sent each 
month to be posted in Engineering hall, 
calling attention to articles in general 
magazines which are of interest to engi- 
neers. Although there is free access to 
the periodicals, so that it is impossible 
to keep statistics of use, an increased 
interest has been very apparent. 


Mrs Katharine Weston Wing, ’98, died 
in July. She was married to Thomas E. 
Wing on June 4, 1902, and had made 
her home at Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Marion E. Sparks, ’99, has completed 
the organization of the public library at 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Caroline Wandell, 1900, was director 
of the summer library school in connec- 
tion with the Chautauqua assembly, at 
Boulder, Colo. 


Helen P. Bennett, 1901, librarian of the 
Mattoon (III.) public library, was married 
in September to R. Allan Stephens. of 
Danville, IIl. 


Mary H. Kittredge, 1901, cataloger of 
the Illinois state laboratory of natural 
history, was married in October to Dr 
James Addison Brown of Champaign, 
Ill. ’ 

















Mabel M. Reynolds, 1901, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the normal school 
at Cheney, Wash. 


Katharine E. Gold, 1902, has been as- 
sisting at the Joliet (Ill.) public library, 
preparatory to moving the library. 


Alice Rose, 1902, of Oak Park, died 
suddenly in September. 


Gertrude Bowman, 1903, is organizing 
the Public library at Washington, Pa. 


Maud A. Davis, 1903, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, was married in October to James 
A. Sprague. 


Fanny Duren, 1903, has been organiz- 
ing the library of the State industrial 
school for boys at Eldora, Iowa. 


Caroline V. Langworthy, 1903, is cata- 
loging the High school library at Du- 
buque, Iowa. 


Anna M. Owen, 1903, of Bedford, Ind., 
was married in October to Everett E. 
King of Chicago. 


Vonie A. Wiley, 1903, is assisting in 
the Public library at Seattle, Wash. 


Virginia MacLochlin, 1904, has been 
appointed assistant in the library of the 
Illinois normal university at Normal. 


Bertha Greer, 1905, was married No- 
vember 24, to Pere D. Decker of Joplin, 
Mo. 

Pratt Institute 


Since the list of accepted students 
was published in the Library journal for 
September, 1g03, there have been sev- 
eral changes. 

Helene T. George and Sophie A. 
Mery, of the previous list, withdrew be- 
fore the opening of the school, Susan 
Whiting, Dorothy J. Jenner, and Sadie 
G. Warren during the early part of the 
first term, all for reasonsof health; Lucia 
K. Williams, toward the end of the first 
term. 

Eight of the entering class have en- 
gaged as visitors to home libraries. 


Twelve of the class visited the Neigh- 
borship settlement at Greenpoint, with 
Miss Rathbone, president of the Neigh- 
borship association in November, in or- 
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der to understand the work being done 
by the body of which they are now 
members. 

Since the preliminary two weeks of 
practice in the library, the class have 
all had two hours apiece weekly in the 


circulating department. Many changes 
have been taking place in this depart- 
ment, the operation of which they have 
been able to observe; the changing of 
the delivery-room into an open-shelf 
room, the dropping of the rule for a 24 
hours’ wait between application for and 
receipt of card, the rearranging of fic- 
tion by the authors’ names and drop- 
ping of the call-number, etc. January 
will see the re-registration begun, the 
application blank dispensed with and 
an alphabetical index to the register in- 
stead of the file of applications. 

The usual reception of the Graduates 
association to the new class took place 
November 5, the fact that it was Guy 
Fawkes’ day being no bar to the general 
enjoyment of the occasion. Sixty-two 
persons were present, including several 
members of early classes who had sel- 
dom been able to attend in previous 
years. There is no better cement than 
such gatherings as this annual recep- 
tion, the annual business meeting and 
luncheon, and the alumni-day supper, 
to hold graduates together and perpet- 
uate the interest in the school. 

The library proposes to have a house- 
warming for the inspection of the new 
open-shelf room, the evening of Decem- 
ber 11, invitations to be confined to the 
officers and instructors of the institute. 
The room looks very much more at- 
tractive than before, with its potted 
plants and its walls of vari-colored bind- 
ings. It is hoped to have the Christmas 
exhibition books ready for the occasion. 

Mary W. PLuMMER. 


Notice to librarians 


Wanted by a large library in an east- 
ern city, one branch librarian and sev- 
eral assistants. Salaries $480-$960 per 
year. Address, giving age, education, 
and experience, N, Pusiic LIBRARIES, 
156 Wabash ave., Chicago. 
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Full Names of Authors 
(Catalog division Library of congress) 
Anonyms and pseudonyms 


Bates, Laura Brace, 1851—. Author of Bach- 
elor bigotries. 

Carey, Thomas Joseph, 1853—. Comp. of The 
pun book. 

Chamberlin, Georgia Louise, 1862—. Editor 
of Ordered to China; letters of Wilbur J. 
Chamberlin. 

Mason, James Frederick, 1873—. Comp. of 
The book of joy. 

Sullivan, Matthew James, 1865—. Author of 
Coon yarns. 

Kerr, Joe (pseud. of Kerr, William Melville), 
1860—. Mr Sharptooth. 

Carrol, George S. (pseud. of Schmidt, Carl 
George), 1862—. Notturno, a romance. 


Full names of authors of recent copyright 
books 


Bailey, Annie Keeler. Manuel of parliamen- 
tary law. 

Baldwin, William Alpheus, 1859—. .Industrial- 
social education. 

Barnard, Edward Washington, 1868 . The 
conceits of a general lover. 

Barton, Wilfred Mason, 1871—,and Wells, 
Walter Augustine, 1870—. A thesaurus 
of medical words and phrases. 

Belcher, Sarah Drowne, “Mrs. E. R. Hardy,” 
1864 —. Clean milk. 

Bell, James Edward, 1845-—. The rifle gallery. 

Biddle, Sara Melissa. The new doctor. 

Bishop, Henry Gold, 1842—. The practical 
printer. 

Blackall, Robert Henry, 1868—. Up-to-date 
air-brake catechism. 

Bolton, Joseph Reeves, 1873 —. Twenty toasts. 

Brereton, Frederick Sadleir, 1872—. Foes of 
the red cockade. 

Bryan, Robert Coalter, 1873—,and Sanford, 
Henry Lindsay, 1873—. Trs. Functional 
diagnosis of kidney diseases, by L. Casper 
and P. F. Richter. 

Caine, Oliver Vernon, 1862—. Royalists and 
Roundheads. 

Carman, Albert Richardson, 1865—. The pen- 
sionnaires. 

Chase, Isaac McKim, 1837-1903—. The art of 
pattern-making. 

Chittenden, Charlotte Elizabeth, 1854—. What 
two children did. we 

Coursey, Oscar William, 1873—. History and 
geography of the Philippine Islands. 

Davis, William Henry, 1880—. The freshman. 


Doran, Charles Lincoln, 1861—-. Five years a 
post office inspector. 
Dresden, Benjamin Maximilian, 1867--. Ger- 


man composition. 

Dunlap, John Robertson, 1857—. Jeffersonian 
democracy. 

Elliott, Mrs. Maude (Howe), 1854—, and Hall, 
Mrs. Florence Marion (Howe), 1845—. 
Laura Bridgman. 


Eltzholtz, Carl Frederik, 1840-. Livsbilleder 
af Pastor O. T. Petcrsen. 

Evans, Florence Adele. The jewel story book. 

Fallows, Edward Huntington, 1865—. Collat- 
eral inheritance and transfer tax law of the 
state of New York. 

Finlay, George Preston, 1829—. An index of 

. the general laws of the state of Texas. 

Flick, Lawrence Francis, 1856-. Crusade 
against tuberculosis. 

Forbes, Cora Belle. Elizabeth’s charm-string. 

Gay, Richard Lewis, 1837- . Comp. Laws of 
Massachusetts relating to listing, registra- 
tion, primaries. nominations, conventions 
and elections in Boston. 

Gravel, Louis Peter, 1868 100 Short ser- 
mons for the people on the Apostles’ creed. 

Hamen, Eugene Nicholas, 1857—. Deutsche 
vollmachten 

Harris, Charles Kassell, 1863—. Chas. K. Har- 
ris’ complete songster. 

Hicks, Isaac Perry, 1856—. Hicks’ builders’ 
guide. 

Higgins, Lothrop Davis, 1876—. Lessons in 
physics. 

Hill, Joseph Henry, 1859—. Digest of the de- 
cisions of Dakota. 

Hoffman, Philip H., 1827—. History of the 
Arnold tavern. 

Hopkins, William John, 1863—. The sand- 


man. 

Hourwich, Isaac Aaronovich, 1860—. ‘The 
economics of the Russian village. 

Howard, Francis Edward, 1858—. The novello 
music course. 

Hulett, Guy Dudley, 1874—. A text-book of 
the principles of osteopathy. 

Jarman, Mrs Lizzie Sue Gilbert, 1870— Shadow 
of absent love. 

Johnson, Samuel Paige, 1852—. Zebadiah Sart- 
well. 

Jones, William Caswell, 1848—, and Cunning- 
ham, Joseph Oscar, 1830—. A _ practical 
treatise upon the jurisdiction of and prac- 
tice in the county and probate courts of IIli- 
nois. 

Kellogg, Frank Eugene, 1854—. Four boys 
on the Mississippi. 

Knowles, Rollin Henry. An encyclopedia-dic- 
tionary and reference hand-book of the 
ophthalmic sciences. 

Knowlton, John Kimball, 1850—. Knowlton’s 
framing and estimate book. 

Koudelka, Joseph Maria, 1852-. Der katho- 
lische christ. 

Kurrie, Harry Rushworth, 1875--. A digest of 
the cases involving claims for loss of or 
damage to baggage... decided by the Su- 
preme and Appellate courts of Indiana. 

Kyle, George Alexander, 1872—. A letter from 
home. 

La Boyteaux, William Harvell, 1872—. Ship- 
masters’ guide in case of average. 

Le Cato, Nathaniel James Walter, 1835—. 
Theodora and other poems. 

Leonard, Mary Finley, 1862—. ‘The pleasant 
street partnership. 
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Lewis, William Henry, 1815—. A little casket 
of precious jewels. 

McFadden, Effie Belle. The essentials of 
geography in the grammar grades. 

McNabb, Robert Leroy, 1855—. The women 
of the middle kingdom. 

Madden, Eva Annie, 1863—. The little queen. 

Markham, Edward Russell, 1860—. American 
steel worker. 

Martin, Fernando Wood, 1863—. A laboratory 
guide to qualitative analysis with the blow- 
pipe. 

Miller, Daniel Right, 1835—. Criminal classes. 

Miller, Robert Johnson, 1853—. The rod that 
budded. 

Montgomery, George Redington, 1870—. 
place of values. 

Moody, Thomas Lipscomb, 1842—. Preguntas_y 
respuestas biblicas para los nifios. 

Moore, Charles Chilton, 1837—. Dog fennel 
in the Orient. 


The 


Morehouse, George Crane, 1846—. Supervis- 
ors’ and assessors’ manual. 
Mosher, Jesse Montgomery, 1864—. Scheme 


for the differential testing of nerves and 
muscles. 

Niblack, William Caldwell, 1854—-. The Tor- 
rens system. 

O’Neill, Francis, 1849—, and O'Neill, James, 
1862—. O’Neill’s music of Ireland, col- 
lected and ed. by Captain Francis O’Neill; 
arranged by James O'Neill. 

Palmer, Harry Clement, 1879 A hand-book 
containing useful information appertaining 
to the use of structural steel and cast iron. 

Parker, John Scott, 1873—. Where and how. 
A hand-book of incorporations. 

Rogers, Harvey Edson, 1867—. The Rogers 
compendium of the Graham system of 
shorthand. 

Rook, Elizabeth Jane, 1844—. Money making 
and merry making entertainments. 

Rosecrans, Anita Dolores, 1857—. ‘Twilight 
tales. : 

Rosenberg, Louis James, 1876--. Mazzini: 
the prophet of the religion of humanity. 
Rowland, Henry Cottreli, 1874—-. Sea scamps. 
Seabury, Joseph Bartlett, 1846—. Porto Rico. 

The island.of the rich port. 

Search, Preston Willis, 1853--. 
the new education. 

Sheridan, William Fletcher, 1863--. 
day night service 

Smith, Alfred B., 1848--. Jesus was: Christ is. 

Smith, Hannah (Whitall) ‘‘Mrs_ Pearsall 
Smith’’ 1832--. The unselfishness of God. 

Starr, Mrs Ida May Hill. Gardens of the Car- 
ibbees. 

Steward, John Fletcher, 1841—. 
mech and earliest Chicago. 

Stradling, James Moore, 1841--. Ed. Won- 
derful Wonderland tales, by Rudolph 
Baumbach. : 


The ethics of 


The Sun- 


Lost Mara- 
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Sturges, Henry Cady, 1846--. Chronologies 
of the life and writings of William Cullen 
Bryant. 

Swain, Henry Huntington, 1863--. 
Civics. 

Teller, William Pierre, 1852--, and Brown, 
Henry Edwin, 1873--. A first book in busi- 
ness methods. 

Todd, Hobart Harrison, 1870—. 
touch system of typewriting. 

Vaile, Mrs Charlotte M. (White), 1852-1902--. 
The truth about Santa Claus. 

Webber, Marvelle Christopher, 1868--.  Lia- 
bility of labor unions, state of Vermont. 


Montana 


The new 


Williams, Egerton Ryerson, Jr. Hill towns 
of Italy. 
Williams, Hugh Richardson, 1869—. The de- 


cision in paradise. 
Young, Rose Emmet. Sally of Missouri. 


Supplement to List of Serials in Li- 
braries of Chicago and 
Evanston 


THE John Crerar library of Chicago, 
has issued the first supplement to the 
list of serials in public libraries of Chi- 
cago and Evanston. It is, as its name 
implies, a supplement and contains no 
titles given in the original list except 
where additional information is given or 
a correction of some importance is made. 

There are in the supplément titles of 
4000 serials and 400 references. Of the 
titles, 1870 occur in the original list. 
The total number of serials recorded in 
the original list and the supplement is 
8840. 

The value and helpfulness of the orig- 
inal list to the libraries themselves have 
been so marked that the supplement is 
gladly welcomed as an administrative 
tool for library use, as well as a very 
convenient work of reference for library 
users. 

The Supplement may be had from 
the John Crerar library for 20 cents, 
postpaid. 

The generosity of the John Crerar li- 
brary in publishing this supplement 
places another obligation on the libra- 
ries of Chicago and vicinity to this li- 
brary, which is at all times ready to 
support both professionally and materi- 
ally whatever is for the advancement 
of the library cause. 
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Book Buying 
Bulletia no 1 of the A. L. A. committee on 
book prices 
Suggestions to librarians 

1 Learn about book prices in Eng- 
land. Subscribe for the Bookseller, Eng- 
lish, $1.80 per year, monthly, or the Pud- 
isher's circular $1.75 per year, weekly. 
Latter corresponds to our Publisher's 
weekly. Also the Athenaeum, English, 
$3.25 per year, weekly; the best critical 
journal in English; contains reviews and 
advertisements of English books. Get 
catalogs of “surplus books’ of Mudie’s 
library, 265 High Holborn, London, W. 
C., which quote low prices on recent, 
slightly-used books. Get catalog of 
best English publishers and of a few of 
best English dealers in second-hand 
books. 

2 Save money by importing. Free 
libraries may import any book free of 
duty. Any large library will furnish 
names of English publishers and second- 
hand dealers, and of reliable importers 
in this country or foreign agents in Eng- 
land. Small, local dealers can not gen- 
erally import to good advantage. 

3 The following prices illustrate the 
possible saving by importing. First 
price is American, second, English. 
Chambers Cyc. of Eng. Tete 13-50 $7.88 


Eng. Men of Letters. Ser..... .50 
Contemporary Sci. Ser........ 1.00 44 
Garnett & Gosse. Illustrated 

Mest. Mig. Tit oo 2.5... 5.5 oc 22.60 15.00 
Modern Eng. Writers. Ser..... .gO 53 
Periods of European Lit........ 1.35 1.25 
Story of the Nations, new vols.. 1.22 1.05 


Lamb’s works, ed, Lucas, 7v.... 14.18 11.03 

4 Most libraries find their supply of 
standard fiction (200 to 300 of most 
popular old books like Les Miserables 
and David Copperfield) not equal to the 
demand. If this demand is met, many 
borrowers will be satisfied and the pur- 
chase of recent high-priced novels can 
be more often deferred. The latter, if 
still wanted a year from publication, can 
be bought cheaply second-hand. 

5 While prices are high on new books 
is a good time to buy sets of periodicals. 

6 Prices of technical books have ad- 
vanced little, and the demand for them 
is always present. 


7 The present is a good time to direct 
book money to binding, which is always 
needed. 

8 Many libraries would do well to 
spend more on current periodicals; they 
are always fresh, and can in a measure 
take the place of the latest books: 

g The Philadelphia bookstore, 1561 
Chestnut street. sells recent books 
slightly used in Booklover’s library, at 
reasonable prices. 

10 Book auctions offer chances to 
buy good books at low prices. A later 
bulletin will tell how to buy at auction 
with little trouble and no risk. 

11 Suggestions for further bulletins 
are requested. 

Address inquiries and suggestions to 
any member of the committee. Arthur 
E. Bostwick, chairman, New York pub- 
lic library, 226 West 42d st.; John Cot- 
ton Dana, Newark (N. J.) Free public 
library; Bernard C. Steiner, Enoch 
Pratt Free library, Baltimore Md. 

December, 1903. 


Biographical Dictionary and Gazet- 
teer of the World 


The biographical dictionary and gaz- 
etteer of the world of Webster’s In- 
ternational dictionary have now been 
thoroughly revised, both tables being 
entirely reset. In the biographical dic- 
tionary, several hundred names of per- 
sons more recently prominent have been 
added in the place of some that are now 
less sought for. Much additional infor- 
mation, as the dates of reigns or admin- 
istrations, has also been included. 

In the new gaze‘teer the figures for 
population and area have been made to 
agree with the census returns taken in 
1900 and igo! by the leading countries 
of the world, or with authoritative esti- 
mates where other data were not avail- 
able. The spelling has been conformed 
to the adopted forms or rules of the 
United States Board of geographic 
names, the Geographic board of Canada 
and the Royal geographical society. 
The addition of 16 new pages admits the 
insertion of a very large number of 
places that have recently become promi- 
nent. 











News from the Field 
East 


Dr G. E. Wire has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
public library at Worcester, Mass. 


Wm. L. R. Gifford of Cambridge, 
Mass., has been elected librarian of the 
Mercantile library of St Louis, to suc- 
ceed Horace Kephart, resigned. 


A beautiful library building recently 
presented to Derby, Vt., by.Mrs Martha 
Harkee, is on the boundary line between 
the United States and Canada, half of the 
building being on each side of the line. 


An exhibition of Indian basketry, 
beadwork, pottery, woven fabrics, and 
other articles representative of the arts 
and industries of the Indians of North 
America, was held at the Bridgeport 
(Conn. public library on December 
15-19. 

The December number of the Boston 
public library bulletin contains a list of 
books in the English language on the 
fine and decorative arts, suitable for a 
small library. The librarian of Cedar. 
Rapids, Iowa. in speaking of it says: It 
is just what I have been wanting for 
long a time. 


Central Atlantic 


A bronze bust of Geo. Wm. Curtis has 
been presented to the New York public 
library by the Geo. Wm. Curtis memo- 
rial committee. 


The Trenton Free public library has 
received from Col. W. A. Roebling a 
check for $1500, to be expended accord- 
ing to the discretion of the board of 
trustees. 


Thomas R. Vernon, formerly of the 
Delaware county American, has been 
appointed assistant State librarian of 
Pennsylvania. The salary is $1500 per 
annum. 


The city-council of Philadelphia has 
voted to accept the gift of $1,500,000 
from Andrew Carnegie, and to make the 
necessary appropriations to maintain 
the libraries. 
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The Hebrew and general scientific li- 
brary, belonging to the late Rev. Dr Jas- 
trow of Philadelphia, has been given to 
the University of Pennsylvania. It con- 
sists of 1000 most rare and valuable vol- 
umes. 


The department of public document 
has decided to furnish printed catalog 
cards for the government publications, 
to the depositories of public documents. 
These cards will be sent inclosed with 
the documents as far as possible. The 
first installment will be sent in January, 
1904. 

The ninth report of the superinten- 
dent of documents, reports the follow- 
ing distribution to libraries: Designated 
depositories, 235,068v; geological depos- 
itories, 51,422v; remainder depositories, 
16,063v; miscellaneous libraries, 149,- 
g59v. Total, 452,512v. 


The Woman’s club, of Englewood, 
N. J., celebrated a library day, Novem- 
J. C. Dana was the principal 
speaker and told of the placeof a public 
library in the community; various phases 
of library activity were presented by 
others. Miss Prosser, librarian of Engle- 
wood, presented the needs of the li- 
brary, and the club passed resolutions 
asking for an increased appropriation 
from the city. 


The Public library of Newark, N. J., 
held an exhibition of decorative pic- 
tures in the art gallery of the library 
building during November, 1903. Spe- 
cial attention was given to school-room 
pictures, of which there was a fine collec- 
tion. 

The catalog issued for the exhibition 
gave the publishers, styles, and prices 
of the pictures exhibited, but its most 
valuable feature was the contribution on 
decoration by John Cotton Dana. 

An exhibition of book plates was held 
November 23-30, which included several 
hundred examples from the best Ameri- 
can and foreign designers, a unique col- 
lection by women artists, and a numb 
of original drawings. There were 58 
early American plates, many of them 
extremely rare. i 
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William R. Smith, superintendent of 
the National botanical gardens in Wash- 
ington, owns what is believed to be the 
finest library of its kind in the world. 
It is composed entirely of works written 
by and books relating to Robert Burns. 
This unique collection represents the 
lifetime leisure, spare money, culture, 
and patriotism of this enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the Ayrshire bard. He has 
over 500 editions of Burns’ poems and 
some 3000v. relating to the poet, besides 
scraps, cuttings, extracts, and relics be- 
yond computation. There is nothing 
like this collection in Great Britain. 


Central 


The new Public library of Joliet, IIL, 
was opened to the public December 14, 
without formal ceremonies. 


The Owatonna (Minn.) public library 
has a display of books suitable for 
Christmas gifts for grown people. 

The Public library of St Joseph, Mo., 
had a display of Christmas books with 
some very interesting advertising, both 
of the library and of the books. 


The Library commission of Indiana 
will conduct a class for elementary li- 
brary instructions at the state house in 
Indianapolis, Jan. 18-30, 1904. 


Governor Herrick of Ohio gave a 
beautiful library building to Welling- 
ton, Ohio, as a memorial to his parents. 
The library was opened to the public 
December I. 


Several of the Sunday schools of Day- 
ton, Ohio, have contributed money and 
their books to the support of the Home 
library movement conducted by the 
Dayton public library. 

The trustees of the Kellogg library 
of Green Bay, Wis., have extended the 
privileges of the library to any resident 
of the county in which it is situated, on 
payment of 50 cents annually. 


The Woman’s club of Dayton, Ohio, 
has contributed $50 to buy books in 
raised type, for the blind, whom the 
Dayton public library gathers into a 
reading club on Sunday afternoons. 


Emeline Carter, librarian of the Cham- 
paign (Ill.) public library, resigned her 
position December 15. Her marriage to 
Eaton G. Sherman has been announced. 
Jeannette Roberts was elected to the 
vacancy. 

Hon. John Patton of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., will equip and maintain a collec- 
tion of children’s books in a suitable 
case to be sent to sick and crippled chil- 
dren as a memorial to a little son who 
recently died. 

Frederick J. Staufenbiel, for 21 years 
librarian of Belleville, Ill., died at his 
home there, December 9. He was one 
of the scholarly men who early took up 
library work in Illinois, and his public 
were his devoted friends. 


The Public library of Burlington, Iowa, 
held an interesting art display Decem- 
ber 10-20. Reproductions of the pic- 
tures of Alma~Tadema were shown with 
annotations giving points of interest in 
the picture and its history. 


The Public library of Owatonna, 
Minn., has extended the privileges of 
the library to all the residents of the 
county in which it is situated, for which 
the county commissioners have voted an 
appropriation to defray expenses of 
transportation. 


The Wisconsin library commission has 
provided a complete set of the Cleve- 
land-Pittsburg printed catalog cards for 
children’s books, which they propose to 
lend to any library in Wisconsin. It is 
a traveling catalog so that those who 
can not afford to buy the cards may 
copy ones needed in their little libraries, 
or may check up their own analytical 
work. 


In a recent visit to the Cincinnati 
public library the visitor was taken to 
one corner of the balcony overlooking 
the book room, where on the three sides 
of a large room filled with two stories of 
stack not one volume of fiction could be 
seen. The proportion of fiction in that 
library may be judged from the state- 
ment that in the 100 alcoves filled with 
books in the library but four alcoves 
are devoted to fiction. 














Mrs Eliza C. Hendricks, widow of 
Ex-Governor Thomas A. Hendricks, 
whose death occurred last month, gave 
in her will $10,000 additional to Han- 
over college, Indiana, to complete the 
Hendricks memorial library building. 


Dr W. J. Conklin, president of the 
Dayton (Ohio) public library and mu- 
seum board, has issued a very interest- 
ing pamphlet on the Quick and the 
dead; a plea for urn burial. It deals 
with the subject historically and from a 
sanitary point of view. 


The resignation of A. H. Hopkins as 
assistant librarian at the John Crerar li- 
brary in Chicago led to the promotion 
of other members of the library staff. 
C. J. Barr, reference librarian, has been 
made assistant librarian, and C. H. 
Brown, classifier, has been made refer- 
ence librarian. C. W. Perley, formerly 
on the staff but now in the Library of 
congress, has been recalled to the John 
Crerar, and is to have entire charge of 
the classifying department, at an in- 
creased salary. 


The Cincinnati public library has 
moved its children’s room from the 
fourth to the second floor. This gives 
larger quarters and easier access for the 
children. The new room has a concrete 
floor, which it has been found necessary 
to cover with cork carpet to deaden the 
noise. Small glass cases about two 
feet long, one foot high and one foot 
wide, filled with various exhibits, have 
been placed in the center of the tables, 
and rouse much interest among. the 
children in their contents. In a recent 
visit to the room the visitor was struck 
with the personal appearance of the 
children, who, while intelligent looking 
for the most part, were evidently of 
foreign extraction, and did not look as 
if books were common articles of use in 
their homes. 


South 


At the recent meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s clubs in Texas, the fol- 
lowing report on libraries was made: In 
May, 1901, the number of public libra- 
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’ 
ries in Texas was 49; today there are 137 
a most gratifying state of affairs for your 
library committee. Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Houston, San Antonio, Waco, El Paso, 
Terrell, Temple, Tyler, Greenville, Cle- 
burne, Bryan, Clarksville, Belton and 
Brownwood have during this period 
completed or are now constructing or 
preparing toconstruct handsome library 
buildings, the gifts of Andrew Carnegie. 
Waxahachie, Galveston, and Lockhart, 
through the generosity of their own 
citizens, Mr Simms, Mr Rosenberg, and 
Dr Clark, have or are soon to have beau- 
tiful library edifices. The work of send- 
ing magazines and papers to schools and 
rural districts has been enlarged, though 
we feel we have made but a beginning, 
so great is the need in this direction. 





West : 


Mrs Phoebe Hearst has turned over to 
the city of Anaconda, Mont., the Hearst 
Free library, which has cost $100,000. 


John Slaughter, connected with the 
state library of Wyoming since 1871, 
died December 5, at the age of 95. 


The Public library of Portland, Ore., 
will conduct a system of traveling libra- 
ries through the public schools of the 
county in which it is situated. A selec- 
tion of 1500v. has been made for the 
purpose, and during the winter it is 
expected that the rural districts will 
have full advantage of plenty of good 
books. 

Canada 


A. D. De Celles, chief librarian of 
parliament, Ottawa, has just received 
word from the French government, 
through the consul-general in Montreal, 
that he has been appointed a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. This honor is 
conferred on Mr De Celles on account 
of his services to literature and journal- 
ism and his eminent standing asa libra- 
rian. 

Mr De Celles was born at St Laurent, 
P. Q., in 1842, and was educated at the 
Quebec seminary. On leaving school 
in 1867 he joined the staff of Le /ournal 
de Quebec, where he remained until (872, 
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when he became editor of La Minerve. 
In 1880 he became librarian of parlia- 
ment, and in 1885 he was made chief. li- 
brarian. Mr De Celles is the author of 
many works and is known as an author 
who wields a vigorous pen. 


The disastrous fire which destroyed 
the main building of the University of 
Ottawa consumed the entire contents 
of the fine college library, books, pam- 
phlets, and manuscripts. The loss in 
some respects is irreparable, but the 
friends of the college are endeavoring to 
repair some of the mischief. Dr Henry 
J. Morgan of Ottawa has undertaken to 
collect books for the library, and will be 
glad to receive any publication which 
might be suitable for a college library. 


L. J. Burpee and Prof. L. E. Horning 
have completed a Bibliography of Cana- 
dian fiction, the first that has been at- 
tempted. The bibliography will be 
published early in 1904, by Wm. Briggs 
of Toronto. It was at first intended to 
include all Canadian fiction, in maga- 
zines as well as in book form, but the 
difficulty of compiling anything like an 
exhaustive list of magazine fiction in- 
duced the editors to publish first a 
bibliography of Canadian fiction in book 
form, postponing magazine fiction fora 
supplementary volume. 


After many months’ delay the Cana- 
dian government has at last appointed a 
successor to the late Dr Douglas Brym- 
ner, whose life work as Dominion archi- 
vist won the gratitude of all students of 
the early history of America. The new 
archivist, Dr Arthur Doughty, has filled 
several offices in connection with the 
Quebec government, and is the editor of 
the monumental work recently published 
on the Conquest of Quebec. It is the 
intention to reorganize the archives de- 
partment, in accordance with a recom- 
mendation made a year or two ago by 
the Public records commission, by con- 
solidating under that department all the 
public records, now scattered through 
half a dozen different departments. 
These will be brought together, care- 
fully arranged and cataloged, and will 
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immensely increase the value and use- 
fulness of the Canadian archives. 

A new Carnegie library has recently 
been opened in Sarnia. Prof. Maurice 
Hutton, principal of University college, 
Toronto university, delivering the in- 
augural address. The public were given 
a reception and an opportunity to in- 
spect the building, which is found to be 
convenient and attractive in all its ar- 


rangements. Free access to the stack- 


room is given by means of brass wickets 
near the librarian’s desk. A reference 
room, children’s room, reading room, 
committee and librarian’s room are all 
given a place onthe main floor. In the 
basement are newspaper rooms which 
provide for quiet games of chess and 
checkers besides the reading matter, and 
an auditorium which furnishes comfort- 
able seats for an audience of about 250. 
The furnishings of the building are all 
of hard wood of good quality and the 
library committee are receiving hearty 
congratulations upon their efforts to use 
Mr Carnegie’s donation to the advan- 
tage and credit of Sarnia. 


The Iowa Library commission will 
send to any library in Iowa free a copy of 
the list of books for a children’s library, 
compiled by Annie Carroll Moore, of 
Pratt institute library, Brooklyn. To 
other libraries outside the state the 
price will be 10 cents. The selection of 
titles is very good, though it would seem 
that some of the editions are rather ex- 
pensive for a small library. 


The library of the Steel works club at 
Joliet, Ill., has issued a list of the tech- 
nical books in the library. It is an an- 
notated list, and includes the best books 
on the various subjects treated. Assist- 
ance by practical experts in the various 
lines has been given in compiling the 
list and the result has been most satisfac- 
tory. The books are on the following 
subjects: Chemistry, electricity, general 
and civil engineering, founding, furnaces, 
heat, iron, and steel, machinery, mechan- 
ical drawings, mechanics, metallurgy, 
periodicals, railroads, reports of scien- 
tific bodies, steam, and structures. 
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E shall be glad to have lbrarians 

correspond with us about special lists 
of books and literary matters their pa- 
trons may inquire about, and which they 
cannot answer for want of a complete 
bibliography. 

We carry a larger and more general 
stock of the publications of all Ameri- 
can publishers than any other house in 
the United States. Not only do we carry 
the publications of eastern publishers, but 
also of lesser known publishers from all 
parts of the country. 

We ave the western depository of the 
American Ltbrary Association. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 


A.C. MCCLURG o@& CO, 
CHICAGO. 
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The Illustrated Edition of 


THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX 


By Henry Harland. i2mo. $1.50. 
Profusely Illustrated by 
G. C. Wilmshurst. 
Richly bound. 








A CHOICE OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 


New Novel 
By Charles Marriott. 


Author of “The Column,” 
“Tove with Honor,’ etc. I2mo. 
$7.50. 


THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS 





New Novel by the author of 
-“The Usurper,” “Idols,” etc. 


WHERE LOVE IS 


1amo. $1.50. 





New Novel by the author of 
“TheyThat Took the Sword,’ etc. 


ELEANOR DAYTON 


12mo. $1.50. 














By If you want the maximum of excite- By 
W. J. ment to the square inch, read Nathaniel 
_ THE MS. IN A RED comers 
By By the ‘“Dark’’ Author. Cyrus 
— A splendid swashbuckler tale of daring cane 
Russell and adventure. 12mo. $1.50. Hooper 








12mo. $1.50. 


BORLASE SON. 


A novel of business life, stirring and 





16mo. $1.00 net. 


GEE-BOY GEE-BOY 


The story of a boy-dreamer, after the 
style of Kenneth Grahame’s 





Tf you want some of the most 
killing satire on popular au- 
thors—here it is. 


16mo. $1.00 net. 


EL DORADO 


A Tragedy in Blank Verse. 12mo. $1.25 net. 











true. “Golden Age.” 
THE LITERARY GUILLOTINE E. C. STEDMAN 
says of RIDGELY 
sal nibs’ Suaed TORRENCE’S new play: “/t 


stamps the author as a poet who 
will do honor to America.” 


EL DORADO 








JOHN LANE “Gren ave. NEW YORK 
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We Do Not Ask Much 


Just a trial order 
or a chance to price a list for you. 


It is expensive to ask this privilege in this way, but 
it costs you nothing but a postage stamp to test us. 


W e are confident of the completeness of our stock, 
the efficiency of our service and the outcome of this 
trial. 


Library Department of 


The Baker & Taylor Co., socksciiers 
33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), 
New YorK. 














VCVVVVTVSTUESVUSTSSUSTESTESVSESSSSSVSVVSVUSVSVUVA 


Permit Me 


to introduce an 


3 
{ome Higgins’ 
Eternal Ink 





at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 
age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ant of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients and am worthy of 
my ancestry. 





Ask your Dealer for me, or send roc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth Street t BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth Street U. S.A. 


Pee VVVEVVVVVVVVVVVSVSVSVSEsessess SEVStssssse 


VUVVVVVVVVVVVUSVVEVSSSVSESVVSBSBS 
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Special to Librarians 
* 














Over Four Hundred Public Libraries and State 
Library Commissions found it advantageous to 


place their orders for books with us this year. 


We have special facilities for taking care of 


Library business, in addition to having in stock 


constantly all classes of literature, we have the 
exclusive right for the sale of all the surplus books 
of The Booklovers Library. These Books are 
practically equal to new, every copy being guar- 
anteed perfect or returnable at our expense, af- 
fording a rare opportunity for Librarians to pur- 


chase books at about one half the publisher’s 


price. 
CATALOGS SENT ON APPLICATION. 











The Philadelphia Bookstore Company 


1516 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA., PA. 

















yy 


Phepiecie=| 
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U. S. Government Publications 


A Handbook for the Cataloger 


Part 2. The Legislative Body. By Adelaide R. Hasse 
Cloth, 147 pages, - $2.00 


Government documents are the written expression of an 
organic body existing for the purpose of providing government 
for a certain group of persons. As such they have certain dis- 
tinguishing features. It is the purpose of Miss Hasse’s work 
as a whole to indicate, as simply as possible, the distinguish- 
ing features of American government documents, the inherent 
peculiarities of which must be recognized in making proper 
catalog entries. They have commonly been overlooked by 


catalogers. 


Part 1 is devoted to the organic act (constitutions and charters) and the laws (treaties, 
statutes, and ordinances). 

Part 2 formulates the publications of the federal congress of the state legis- 
latures and of the municipal councils, including journals, documents, and reports 
of the federal congress and of the state legislatures, and the proceedings and 
reports of municipal councils. The recommendations made are illustrated by 
forms of card entries, and there are short bibliographical references. 

Part 3 will include the publications of the executive departments: i. e., annual reports, 
bulletins, special issues, etc. 

Part 4 will cover the judiciary and government institutions: i. e., hospitals, schools, peni- 
tentiaries, etc. 


Miss Hasse, the author and editor, was librarian in the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents at Washington from 1895 to 1897, and has been chief of Document Department of 
New York public library since 1897. 


Part I, Cloth, 45 pages, - - $1.00 
Part II, Cloth, 147 pages, - 2.00 
Part III and IV, in preparation 


Library Bureau, publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia London 
Baltimore Providence Pittsburg Hartford Pevedaen Manchester 
Detroit St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco O18 Birmingham 


Washington Cleveland Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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Library Bureau 


(Founded in 1876) 


The Library Bureau is prepared to furnish everything needed in a library except 
the books. Long years of experience in meeting the wants of all 
classes of libraries have prepared us to supply every 
need with the best material and suggestions. 


Library Shelving, Fittings and Furniture, Library Supplies, Catalog 
Outfits and Filing Cabinets, designed and manufactured. 
LIBRARY TEXT-BOOKS SENT POSTPAID. 


Public Libraries a monthly publication devoted to every form of library 
activity and methods, sent postpaid in U.S. and Can- 








ada for | $1 a year. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


Library Bureau 














Boston * Washington Pittsburg Minneapolis Birminzham 
New York } Baltimore St. Louis San Francisco Newcastle 
Chicazo Providence Cleveland Lonion 
Phila felphia Hartford Detroit Manchester 
AND | 


The best holiday gifts are useful gifts, and one of 
the most useful is the New and Enlarged Edition of 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
of English, Biography, Geography, Fiction, Etc. 
Useful. Reliable. Attractive. Lasting 
The New Edition contains 25,000 New Words 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations, Rich Bindings. 


West Baden Springs 


Adjoining Resorts in Indiana, 
on the 


MONON ROUTE 


Wonderful curative waters for diseased 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- 
nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 


Round Trip ‘orencas $12.45 
Folders and facts free. Address 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 








L 232 CLaRK ST., - CHICAGO J 





Why Not Give Some OneThis Useful Christmas Present ? 


FRE E—“A Test in Pronunciation,”’ 
Instructive and entertaining for ine whole family. 
Illustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
seas Mass., U. 8. A. 
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